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t@eepcou| HAR Christmas Child, no length of time 
nor space 
Has stayed the journey of Thy blessed feet. 
Behind no barrier of caste or race 
Have men found isolation so complete 
But that there came the shining of Thy face,— 
But that they heard Thy voice in accents sweet. 
Thus every artist paints Thee as his own, 
Limned on the background of his time and thought; 
Set in the spaces which his life has known; 
Decked in the clothing which his hand has wrought. 
Where’er Thy seeking infant feet may roam, 
As every age and land Thou dost traverse, 
Men give Thee welcome to their hearts’ best home, 
Thou little Brother of the Universe! 
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—Hugh L. Burleson 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


E Christian folk see in the vision 

of the Epiphany an illustration 

of the great truth that our Master is 
the Desire of the 


The Nations. The pic- 
Universal ture on the opposite 
Christ page is a further 


evidence of that 
fact. Three years ago, in our Christ- 
mas number, we printed a picture of 
the Nativity by a Christian Chinese 
artist. Now we present a treatment 
of the Epiphany by the same hand. 
In each case the scene has been de- 
picted after the Chinese fashion. It 
is an Oriental baby who sits in the 
lap of his Eastern mother. At first 
sight one may feel a slight shock and 
a sense of incongruity; but, after all, 
is this not what men have always done 
when Christ has become real to them? 
In the paintings of the old masters we 
are already familiar with a virgin and 
child, with shepherds and wise men 
who have the physiognomy and cos- 
tume of the artist’s age and country. 
The Virgin is shown as a Dutch or 
Spanish or Italian mother; why not as 
a Chinese? 

For the picture is a true one, if the 
Incarnation be true. The Child of 
Bethlehem is that serious Chinese in- 
fant, just as truly as He is the radiant 
babe in the arms of the Sistine Ma- 


donna. He is of, and for, and in, the 
human race. Therein lies its present 
glory and its future hope. 


OUBTLESS Archdeacon Stuck is 
right in his contention that the 
climbing of Mt. McKinley is not a 
feat which can be 
reckoned as having 
a missionary char- 
acter. Neverthe- 
less, it has in many 
ways a missionary significance, for 
surely it justifies a measure of honor- 
able pride that the man who was suc- 
cessful in accomplishing this great 
feat was one of our foremost mission- 
aries, and that practically his entire 
party is identified with our mission- 
ary work in Alaska. This fact must 
give reassurance if any have doubted 
the quality of our work there. 

For the successful attempt on Mt. 
McKinley was merely of the same 
character as that of many missionary 
journeys accomplished by Bishop 
Rowe and his helpers. To be sure, a 
little more careful planning was neces- 
sary, and somewhat larger demands 
were made upon physical endurance, 
but taken as a whole the work was of 
a piece with that which has been going 
on for years, and is still being prose- 
cuted by the Church in her ministry 


The Cross 
on Denali 
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among the snows of Alaska. The pic- 
ture upon our cover, where, with all 
unnecessary baggage left behind and 
only riick-sacks containing provisions 
for a day on their shoulders, the ad- 
venturers are making their last climb 
to the summit, might almost have 
been reproduced from any one of the 
long journeys of our Alaskan work- 
ers—except that they are roped to- 
gether because of dangerous crevasses. 

It is well for the Church to know 
this. Loud acclaim has greeted the 
achievements of Peary, Scott and 
Amundsen, and the honor was well 
deserved; but should not we, as 
Churchmen, also remember that. in 
the far north men are going about the 
business which Christ has committed 
to His Church with an equal measure 
of devotion and _ self-forgetfulness, 
with an equal determination and 
manly courage. 

These facts show how true it is that 
our Master still has power to enlist 
the greatest and finest sacrifices of 
men, and that the missionary enter- 
prise of to-day is a man’s enterprise, 
and justly demands the support and 
sympathy of manly-men, as well as 
devoted women. 


N accordance with a custom now 
thirteen years old, our next num- 
ber, the February issue, will be the 
Children’s Lenten 


aes Offering Number. 
ering This is sold by the 
Number 


Sunday School 
children throughout the country, and 
reaches a number of persons who do 
not usually see THE SPIRIT OF MIS- 
SIONS. We endeavor to make it the 
most attractive issue of the year; the 
sales reach 150,000. Readers who de- 
sire additional copies of that issue 
may obtain them at the rate of three 
for 25 cents. Further particulars 
with regard to the issue may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Business 
Manager, 281 Fourth avenue, New 
York City. 


N Thursday, December 18th, at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York, 
Henry Douglas Robinson, Bishop of 
Nevada, entered 


Death of into rest. The death 
Nevada’s of Bishop Robinson 
Bishop will come as a dis- 


tinct shock to the 
whole Church. Only fifty-four years 
old and having passed but five years 
in the episcopate, his seems an un- 
timely death—yet who shall say? 

Bishop Robinson during his short 
episcopate made himself widely 
known and loved throughout the 
Church. His’ seemingly vigorous 
health, his gracious personality, the 
dignity and power with which he pre- 
sented his message always made a 
deep impression. Bishop Robinson 
combined the gifts of the scholar with 
those of a man of affairs. His train- 
ing and experience was like that of 
many English bishops. He was, first 
of all, a schoolmaster and teacher. 
Trained up under James DeKoven, the 
great warden of Racine College, whom 
some have called “the Arnold of Amer- 
ica,” he early developed gifts which 
led him into the Church’s educational 
work. Practically his entire life until 
his election to the episcopate was 
given to this service; first in the 
grammar school at Racine, of which 
institution he was a graduate, and 
afterward on the Pacific, at San Mateo, 
Cal., he made an enviable record. 

In 1889 he returned to his old college, 
and for nearly twenty years, first as 
headmaster and finally warden of the 
entire institution, he was its inspiring 
genius. At the General Convention in 
Richmond he was elected as Mission- 
ary Bishop of Nevada, and consecrat- 
ed on March 25th, 1908. 

Since that time, with indomitable 
energy and earnest devotion, he car- 
ried on the trying work of a mission- 
ary bishop in a difficult field. The 
people of Nevada have found in him 
a wise and energetic leader, and his 
loss will be greatly mourned. Unsus- 
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pected physical weakness was no 
doubt accentuated and developed by 
the altitude in which he was obliged 
to work, and by the pioneer conditions 
of his district. For more than a year 
there have been warnings, but Bishop 
Robinson went hopefully and courag- 
eously forward, convincing himself 
and others that there was no cause for 
apprehension. He continued his vis- 
itations late into July, and, much fa- 
tigued, went with his devoted wife to 
Nova Scotia for a brief rest. For a 
time he seemed to improve and was 
looking forward to participation in 
the General Convention. Just before 
leaving for New York he had a turn 
for the worse, and upon arrival he 
went to St. Luke’s Hospital, from 
whose doors he never again came 
forth. 

The burial service was held in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine on 
Saturday afternoon, December 20th, 
after which the Bishop’s body was 
taken by his wife to his old home in 
Racine, there to rest among _ the 
scenes of his early labors and his life- 
long friendships. The Church will 
grieve and be saddened by the loss of 


this strong man from among the ranks 
of her leaders, and will deeply sympa- 
thize with the widow whom he leaves 
desolate. 


HE provincial government = of 
Shansi, in northwestern China, 


has requested the Congregational 
missionaries of the 

A Chinese American Board to 
Offer and take entire charge 
the American of the public school 
Reply system in a large 
section of the prov- 

ince. The officials offer to furnish 


school houses, equip them and appro- 
priate about $3,800 for expenses, if 
the American Board will supervise the 
work. Full permission is offered to 
teach Christianity, with the assurance 
that pupils shall have entire religious 
liberty. This proposal is all the more 
significant because Shansi is the prov- 
ince where so many native Christians 
and American missionaries, including 
a number of Congregationalists, were 
put to death during the Boxer out- 
break of 1900. 

It would seem that there could be 
but one answer to such an offer, and 
that, an immediate and whole-hearted 
acceptance. Yet the American Board 
announces that it must decline to take 
advantage of this opportunity because 
it would require the appointment of 
additional missionaries for the proper 
supervision of the schools. This in 
turn would mean an expenditure of 
$10,000 in the first year for salaries, 
outfit, travel and the erection of addi- 
tional residences. 

What is it that prevents the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American 
Board from incurring the obligation 
in the hope and expectation that it 
will be met? Simply the fear of a 
deficit and the criticism that will en- 
sue. This is an occasion when the 
question may be fairly asked, “Does 
a board of missions exist for the pur- 
pose of presenting a clean balance 
sheet, or of doing work that means the 
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up-building of the Kingdom of God 
and the saving of souls?” With no 
thought of unkindly criticism, may 
not the further question be asked: Is 
not the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board displaying too much 
prudence, too little confidence in Con- 
gregationalists, and too little of the 
spirit of adventure for God? 


ANY friends throughout the 
country are uniting in the ef- 

fort to enable our St. Luke’s Hospital 
in Tokyo to _ be- 


St. Luke’s come a great 
Hospital, Christian Interna- 
Tokyo tional Hospital. 


Services and meet- 
ings on behalf of the plan were held 
during the General Convention, in St. 
Thomas’s Church, the Church of the 
Incarnation, and the Colony Club. At 
one of the missionary meetings in the 
Cathedral, and at Carnegie Hall Oc- 
tober 17th, Dr. Teusler told the story 
of the evolution of St. Luke’s and 
asked the people of the United States 
to help him and his associates in mak- 
ing their life service more effective. 

A Woman’s National Council has 
been formed to cooperate with the 
American Council organized by a 
number of gentlemen last spring. 

Dr. Teusler, having been obliged to 
return to his work in Tokyo, is relying 
upon the Church at home not to for- 
get the unprecedented opportunity now 
before St. Luke’s. Just before he left 
he received word that in all probabil- 
ity the Tokyo Board of Aldermen 
would appropriate $50,000 for the pur- 
poses of the hospital and that the 
treasury of the Imperial Household 
would. probably give another $50,000. 
These amounts would: be in addition 
to the $25,000 already promised by 
Baron Goto on behalf of the Japanese 
Government. Baron Sakatani, Mayor 
of Tokyo, has given assurance that if 
St. Luke’s eventually acquires the land 
upon which it now holds an option, an 
electric tram-line will be built to it. 


Since Dr. Teus- 
ler’s departure 
Some Strange various _ strange 


Reports reports have be- 


come current. Ac- 
cording to one of these, the full 
amount needed has been. provided in 
some unknown way. Unfortunately 
this is not true. Another report has 
it that one individual has given the 
entire $100,000 needed at once from 
the United States. Dr. Teusler wishes 
that this mythical benefactor would 
materialize. Still a third statement 
credits the Board of Missions with 
having guaranteed all that is needed. 
The Board has heartily endorsed the 
plan for enlarging St. Luke’s and has 
authorized a special appeal on its be- 
half, but it has not been able to ap- 
propriate a single dollar. 

So far, the Board of Missions has 
received $14,293 in cash from various 
sources. Pledges of approximately 
$40,000 have been received by the 
American Council and the Woman’s 
National Council. Thus there is in 
hand or in sight almost one-half of 
the first $100,000 needed from the 
United States in order that the actual 
work of enlargement may be begun. 

Additional gifts and pledges may 
be sent to Mr. George Gordon King, 
treasurer of the Board of Missions. 


MERICAN Presbyterians have of 
late. been making vigorous 
efforts to meet the situation existing 
in the new China. 


Great Gifts Special emphasis 


for has been laid upon 
Educational the need for great- 
Work in ly enlarged and im- 
China proved equipment 


for educational 
work. Nearly $1,000,000 have been 
given or pledged for enterprises for 
which the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions is solely responsible. 
Besides this a few people have pro- 
vided a fund of no less than $750,000 
to be used for the erection of new 
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buildings for Nanking Union Uni- 
versity and Shangtung Christian 
University. The former is probably 
the chief rival of our own St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, and Boone Uni- 
versity, Wuchang, for the educa- 
tional leadership of Central China. It 
is a joint effort of three or four Ameri- 
can communions, including Presby- 
terians and Methodists. The latter is 
easily the leading Christian college of 
North China. It is maintained by 
American Presbyterians, English 
Churchmen affiliated with the S. P. 
G., and English Baptists. 

A Chicago architect has gone to 
China to make a first-hand study of 
the architectural and construction 
phases of this notable undertaking. 
It has been determined that compre- 
hensive plans shall be prepared by 
an expert, in order that the best pos- 
sible results may be obtained for the 
present equipment and the future de- 
velopment of the two institutions. 

A striking — and 
we think an en- 


Great Gifts 


Needed for couraging — fea- 
Christian ture of this enter- 
Education prise is the fact 

Abroad that one member 


of the Presbyterian 
Church has given a large part of the 
$750,000. It is expected that the gift 
of this one person will erect and equip 
the large central building of each 
group. There is some satisfaction in 
finding at least one person, who in 
this era of great, we are almost 
tempted to say extravagant, gifts to 
some American universities, has the 
capacity for a world vision and the 
ability to understand that Christian 
educational work abroad needs great 
gifts, and with them will produce 
great results. At this formative 
period of China’s history this gift of 
$750,000, linked with personal love 
and service, may easily mean more 
for the fulfilment of our Lord’s desire 
for the world than ten times that 
amount expended on colleges here. 


No doubt the day 
The Gifts is coming when 
of Churchmen men and women of 
and Others this Church will 
realize their high 
privilege of giving greatly that Christ 
may be made known to the non-Chris- 
tian world. We dare not say that such 
a day is even in sight as yet. Our 
Board of Missions receives no such 
large individual gifts. So far only 
$60,000 in money and pledges have 
been contributed to the New China 
Fund, inaugurated by the Board of 
Missions nearly two years. ago. 
Meanwhile the Disciples of Christ 
have completed a fund of $1,000,000 
for general missionary advance 
abroad, and are now about to start an 
effort to raise a second million. One 
of their members has offered to give 
$1,000,000 if the entire denomination 
will raise $5,000,000. Yet they are 
poor when compared with us. 

The last twelve years have seen a 
notable advance in our giving for the 
mission of the Church. Yet we are 
still uncomfortably far behind other 
communions, whose financial resources 
are far smaller than ours. Ranking 
easily first among American Chris- 
tians in per capita wealth, Church- 
men rank sixth in per capita giving 
for the extension of Kingdom in non- 
Christian lands. Last year living 
donors sent to the Board of Missions 
to aid it in meeting the appropriations 
for the foreign work, $610,000. On 
the basis of one million communicants, 
this is an average gift of sixty-one 
cents. Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Dutch Reformed, Presbyterians and 
United Presbyterians — all outstrip 
us. A Presbyterian congregation in 
an eastern city is giving for foreign 
work within a few hundred dollars of 
what all the congregations of the dio- 
cese of which that city is a part are 
giving. A Baptist congregation in a 
southern city gives yearly $57,000 for 
work beyond its own borders. Every 
member of it practices tithing. 
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If Churchmen still lag behind it is 
surely not because they do not love 
our Lord as much as Christians of 
other names. The trouble is, we be- 
lieve, that they have not clearly seen 
the great things to be done and their 
part in doing them. We must pray 
for and cultivate the capacity for vis- 
ion. We must acquire the sense of 
proportion that puts first things first. 
So shall the Church of apostolic heri- 
tage become really apostolic in spirit. 
For if one thing more than another 
marked the early Church, it was its 
zeal to spread the Good News among 
men everywhere. 


ERHAPS it was not strange that 
_ Dr. Charles W. Eliot, ex-president 
of Harvard, in addressing the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association last month, 
should have said: ‘Thinking people 

The Religion i Japan are giv- 

for Japan ing serious consid- 
eration to a re- 

ligion which means righteousness in 
the conduct of life. With them there 
is a strong, guiding motive to give to 
their children that which will make 
their lives nobler and their faith sure. 

“The soil of Japan is prepared for 
us; our seed is the kind that will 
flourish and bear fruit. Only by mak- 
ing the most of this opportunity to ex- 
tend the liberal faith can we be worthy 
of the religion which was handed 
down to us by our fathers.” 

But if he also declared, as the daily 
press reports, that in his recent tour 
of the world he observed that “the 
missionary teaching of the last one 
hundred years has almost no hold upon 
the Oriental mind,” the statement 
would be surprising, coming from one 
who has the reputation of being a 
keen and accurate observer. Has it 
occurred to Dr. Eliot that the serious 
search which the Japanese are making 
for “a religion which means righteous- 
ness” may have been stimulated by the 
Christian efforts which he so sweep- 
ingly discredits? Is it possible that a 


religion whose influence the Japanese 
government itself recognized when 
representative Christians were called 
into conference with leading Buddhists 
and Shintoists can be casually dis- 
missed as “having almost no hold on 
the Oriental mind”? 
Let us place beside 
Christianity’s the words of Dr. 
Contribution Eliot the statement 
of another college 
ex-president—one who has spent years 
in Japan where Dr. Eliot spent weeks 
—Bishop Tucker, of Kyoto. “I have 
read,” he says, “with much interest 
the report of Dr. Eliot’s address on 
Missions in the East. What he says 
about the serious consideration being 
given to religion by the Japanese is 
perfectly true. I think, however, the 
statement that “the missionary teach- 
ing of the last hundred years has al- 
most no hold on the Oriental mind” is 
most misleading. If he means that 
Christianity, in order to win accept- 
ance among Eastern people generally, 
must become more Oriental in form 
and mode of expression, better ad- 
justed to Eastern customs, conditions 
and ways of thinking, and must estab- 
lish points of contact with the tradi- 
tional religious life and belief of the 
East, I would of course agree. If, on 
the other hand, the implication is that 
the Oriental is essentially a rational- 
ist, and that therefore the Unitarian 
form of Christianity is most likely to 
appeal to him, I should most decidedly 
not agree. It is true that Japan, when 
first opened up to the West, was large- 
ly influenced by the positive school of 
thought, and the men who are at the 
head of affairs today are largely the 
product of that period. The first re- 
sult was widespread indifference to 
religion in any form. But already 
the reaction has come. The first 
stage in this reaction is a demand for 
a non-supernatural ethical religion. 
No one, however, who knows the peo- 
ple of Japan thinks that this is the 
final stage. The Oriental seems to be 
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mystical in his mode of thought. The 
Japanese at least do not care for ex- 
act theological definitions, but among 
the people generally there is a wide- 
spread demand for some religion that 
will give power to the life and satisfy 
the religious side of their nature. I 
believe it can be fairly said that the 
only form of religion that has been 
able to do this during the past half 
century has been the Christianity car- 
ried to the East by the missionaries. 
There have been many thousands of 
Japanese Christians able to under- 
stand the power and the meaning of 
Christianity even in its Western form, 
and the results produced in their lives 
are sufficient proof of its power to 
establish a hold on the Oriental. It 
is these people who have had real 
practical religious experience, and not 
those to whom religion is as yet a 
theory and not a matter of experi- 
ence, who give us some real indica- 
tion of the kind of religion that will 
satisfy the Oriental. The fact that 
despite the historic prejudice against 
it, despite the prevailing materialism, 
despite the indifference or opposition 
of those in high circles who had come 
under the spell of Western positivism, 
and despite its Western form, the 
Christianity of our missionaries has 
gained such a deep hold and produced 
such practical results in the lives of 
so many earnest Christians, augurs 
well for its power to satisfy the re- 
ligious demands of the East, as it 
becomes more and more adjusted to 
local conditions and environment.” 


But, lest it be 
A Japanese thought by some 
Opinion that the statement 


of an American 
bishop may be prejudiced, let Count 
Okuma speak as a Japanese. He is 
one of the older and most distin- 
guished of Japan’s statesmen. He is 
the founder of one of her universities. 
He is not a Christian; or, to use the 
literal translation of the Japanese ex- 
pression, he is “a not-yet believer.” 


A year and a half ago he made a delib- 
erate statement concerning his view 
of Christianity in Japan. He used 
some expressions concerning what is 
essential and vital in Christianity, 
with which we would not agree. His 
estimate of the influence of Christian- 
ity was the significant feature of his 
utterance. Among other things, he 
said: “Although Christianity has en- 
rolled less than 200,000 believers, yet 
the indirect influence of Christianity 
has poured into every realm of Jap- 
anese life. Christianity has 
affected us not only in such superficial 
ways as the legal observance of Sun- 
day, but also in our ideals concerning 
political institutions, the family, and 
woman’s station. Japan re- 
ceived Buddhism and Confucianism 
from India, China and Korea, and 
under their influence she declined. 
But under the impact of Western 
Christianized thought, Japan has re- 
vived.” 


q 


ILL our readers kindly note that 
unless notices of changes of 
address reach us before the 15th of 
the month, THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
will be sent to the old address. Our 
subscribers may sometimes blame us 
for not making the necessary change 
promptly, but we can only do so when 
sufficient notice is given. If we find 
the change cannot be made in time, 
a post card will then be sent to the 
subscriber notifying him that the 
magazine is at his former post office. 
q 
URING the month of December 
subscriptions to THE SPIRIT OF 
MISSIONS advanced 95 per cent. over 
the same period last year. This is 
evidence that people of the Church 
are appreciating the magazine, and 
that a subscription list of 50,000 be- 
fore long will be a reality. The as- 
sistance of every reader is asked 
toward making THE SPIRIT OF MIs- 
SIONS better known. 


THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


The Power of Intercession 


HE weary ones had rest, the sick had 
joy that day 
And wondered how— : 
The ploughman, singing at his work had 
prayed 
“God help them now—” 


Alone in foreign lands, they wondered 
how 
Their feeble words had power— 
At home the Christians, two or three, 
had met 
To pray an hour. 
i 
So we are always wondering, wondering 
long 
Because we do not see 
Some one, unknown perhaps, and far 


away 
On bended knee. 
—Anonymous. 


\ X 7 HEN the Church sets itself to pray 

with the same seriousness and 
strength of purpose that it has devoted 
to other forms of Christian effort, it will 
see the Kingdom of God come with 
power.—John R. Mott. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


66 E thank Thee”’— 

For all the way wherein Thou 
hast led us hitherto, and for the loving- 
kindness and mercy which have followed 
us all our days. 

For the New Year with its promise of 
life and health, of love and labor, of 
service and sacrifice. 

For the spirit of kindness and Christian 
love in which men of widely differing 
opinions met at the Hague and consid- 
ered the advance of Thy Kingdom. 
(Page 29) 

For the quiet and effective service ren- 
dered to the girls of China by the prin- 
cipal of St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai. 
(Page 34) 

For the good examples of Thy faithful 
servants, Henry Douglas Robinson and 
Reuben D. Nevius, who rest from their 
labors. (Pages 10 and 37) 


INTERCESSIONS 


66 \ X JE pray Thee’— 
That Thy Church may stead- 
fastly undertake and find success in her 
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task of saving and strengthening the 
native tribes of Alaska. (Page 17) 
That the vision of the mountain top 
and the calm sense of Thy Presence may 
remain always in the soul of Thy servant 
consecrated Bishop of Porto Rico. (Page 


That those Christian women who give 
themselves as nurses in the hospitals of 
Thy Church, may be sustained and 
cheered in their laborious service by the 
joy of ministering to Thy children for 
Thy Name’s sake. (Page 39) 

To guide with thy power and protect 
with thy love all those who have gone 
forth as Thy messengers to distant lands. 
(Page 47) 

To move the hearts of many that they 
may give their lives to making Thee 
known in all the earth. 


PRAYERS 


For Epiphanytide 


ESUS, our Blessed Saviour, Thou 
Bright and Morning Star, who alone 
canst give light to them that sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death: Shed 
Thy radiance upon the hearts of men; 
dispel all gloom with the brightness of 
Thy rising, and make the shadows flee 
away. Enlighten our eyes, quicken our 
hearts, that we may reflect Thy glory 
into other lives, O Saviour and Redeemer 
of the world, Who livest and reignest 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, one 
God, world without end. Amen. 


For the New Year 


O GOD of the endless years: Give to 
each of us, in this little day of life 
which remains, some share in the work- 
ing out of Thy eternal purposes for men. 
Show us where we may stand in the 
battle, and arm us for the fight. Fill 
our weakness with Thy strength; touch 
our hearts with Thy love; gird us with 
a measure of Thy great patience, and 
cheer us with the confidence of final vic- 
tory through Thee. That so, through the 
life which we now live in the flesh, there 
may shine some token of Thy presence; 
to our own eternal benefit and to the 
blessing of our fellowmen; through Him 
Who is the Captain of our Salvation, and 
the rich reward of those who give their 
lives to Him; Thy Son, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen, 


ON DENALI (MOUNT McKINLEY) 
By Archdeacon Stuck 


DO not think an 
article dealing 
with mountain 
climbing has 
any proper 
place in a mis- 
sionary jour- 
nal, but the 
Editor thinks 
otherwise, and one always yields to ed- 
itors! So I am glad to set down for 
the readers of THE SPIRIT OF MIs- 
SIONS some of the more intimate mat- 
ters connected with an ascent which 
has been already sufficiently described 
in Scribner’s Magazine. To a man of 
any religicus life at all, everything 
that he engages in must have its re- 
ligious side. The Christian faith is 
too great a thing, and its infiuence on 
the lives of those who earnestly em- 
brace it too potent and far-reaching, 
for any enterprise whatever not to be 
tinged, and indeed, suffused with it. 

The ascent of Denali was not un- 
dertaken in order that the Cross 
might be placed upon the highest 
point of North America and a Te 
Deum said there, but when its summit 
had been reached it was the most nat- 
ural thing in the world for Christian 
men to make some shift to raise there 
the symbol dearest to them, and to 
lift their voices in the Church’s famil- 
iar hymn of praise. The summit of 
the mountain was dignified by the 


Cross; air that had never before vi- 
brated to articulate voice carried the 
great hymn of St. Ambrose, and one 
likes to fancy the sound-waves thus 
set up are yet surging over the whole 
broad continent. 

The most interesting thing from a 
missionary point of view connected 
with the ascent, occurred before it 
had begun. We had gone in across 
country to the base of the mountain, 
had picked up our cache made the year 
before some 50 miles away, and had 
carried it forward by relays to the 
place where we had determined to 
establish our base camp. Here, while 
busily occupied, some of us with the 
freighting, some with the hunting of 
big game necessary for our food on 
the heights, came an Indian family 
from Lake Minchumina 100 miles 
away. In the mysterious way that 
news travels among the Indians of 
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Alaska, word had come to them of the 
enterprise on foot and of my presence 
in that neighborhood, and they had 
set out, father and mother and young 
baby, to reach me if possible. Al- 
though the proposed undertaking had 
been carefully kept out of the Alas- 
kan newspapers, it was necessarily 
known at every mission in the mid-in- 
terior and I think to every native in 
that wide area. The natives at Ta- 
nana knew of the supplies that had 
gone in by launch and poling-boat the 
previous September, and had designs, 
we were informed, to “thaw-out” on 
the Kantishna, with the expectation of 
helping us to consume them. Indians 
flock to a “grub-cache” in which they 
think there is any chance they may 
share, as vultures to a carcass. 

But “Minchumina John” was not so 
moved; he. wanted his baby baptized 
and wanted it so badly that he was 
willing to undertake this 100-mile 
journey to accomplish it. When I 
think ef the many people in my minis- 
try “outside” whom I have urged and 
urged to the baptism of their children, 
who carelessly passed by that sacra- 
ment from week to week and month to 
month, I am impressed with the eager 
zeal of our Indians in bringing their 
infants to Holy Baptism. 
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So outside of the tent, in the open 
air, with the dogs chained to their 
stakes and the heads and skins of 
caribou and mountain sheep lying 
around, clad as I was—for my vest- 
ments had been left at Nenana—I 
christened the child. When I had de- 
livered an exhortation to the father 
and mother by the mouth of Walter, 
my interpreter (since John and his 
wife had no English), touching their 
duty toward the child, I recorded the 
baptism in my diary and wrote a cer- 
tificate; then furnishing a little food 
for the return journey of the family 
—for their supplies were exhausted— 
I supposed that my duties were done. 
But I saw John in close counsel with 
Walter, and presently the boy came to 
me and told me, to my astonishment, 
that the couple had never been mar- 
ried. Minchumina Village is remote 
from any mission station—is indeed 
one of the most isolated native vil- 
lages of the interior of Alaska. No 
minister but myself had ever visited 
it, and I had not been there for at 
least two years. John had taken his 
wife in the ordinary native manner, 
waiting until opportunity served for 
the blessing of the Church upon their 
union. We are compelled throughout 
the whole country to tolerate this 


THE CAMP AT THE LAST TIMBER LINE 


From left to right. 


R. G. Tatum and dF. B. Karstens. 


Mr. Tatum is a postulant for 


Holy Orders 


practice. It would work great hard- 
ship upon the people, and lead to evil 
if we refused them permission to co- 
habit until there had been a formal 
marriage by a clergyman. So here 
was another ceremony, the solemniza- 
tion of Holy Matrimony, with another 
exhortation, this time upon the mar- 
riage obligation. Then another entry 
was made and another certificate 
written, and John and his wife 
started on their journey home glad to 
have accomplished the object with 
which they set out, and I was rejoiced 
at one more of the many instances I 
could recount of the fidelity of the 
natives to the teachings of. the 
Church. I wonder how far up the 
mountain they would have followed us 
had they found our base camp de- 
serted? Our little party discussed 
that matter when they were gone. 
Walter thought they would have fol- 
lowed us to the glacier, but not be- 
yond, but I think they would have 
gone on until they could go no further, 


or until their food was entirely con- 
sumed. 

Now we will go at a jump to our 
camp at the head of the glacier, at 
11,500 feet, skipping a month in time 
and 6,000 feet of painfully attained 
elevation. Back and forth the dog 
teams had gone, bringing up the stuff 
little by little over the trail we had 
so carefully and laboriously con- 
structed on the surface of the glacier, 
threading their way through the in- 
tricate maze of crevasses, some 
bridged by nature, some that we had 
to bridge ourselves, up and up to the 
highest point at which we were able 
to use dogs at all. 

The stuff was all forwarded; the 
dogs’ task was done and they had been 
sent down to the base camp and John- 
ny had entered upon his long vigil 
there. For many days our camp on 
the glacier had been completely en- 
shrouded with mist. The great va- 
pors rise continuously from the nor- 
thern Pacific Ocean and are condensed 
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“Hven as I gazed the clouds rolled away” 


into clouds by these lofty colds; they 
pour through every gap in the range 
and stream down the glaciers, eager 
to get into the dry interior. But fort- 
unately for us who live in the interior, 
this mountain range squeezes the 
moisture out of them as they, pass. 
So we in the interior owe to this 
mountain range our light snowfall, 
our dry winters and the stimulation 
of windless cold so characteristic of 
them. Here we were in the midst of 
the conflict; the clouds pouring over 
from the south striving to cross the 
range, the range forcing them to part 
with their moisture ere they should 
proceed. Dense clouds and a driving 
snowstorm had been our portion for 
many days; days of tedious confine- 
ment to the tent, for we could not 
advance until the weather changed. 

I had risen early one morning and 
had read the Psalter for the day and 
was struck by the first verse of the 
first psalm: “The Lord, even the most 
mighty God, hath spoken, and hath 
called the world even from the rising 
of the sun to the going down of the 
same.” Presently I stepped out of the 
tent into the midst of the most won- 
derful transformation scene I had 
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ever beheld. Marvelously rapid as the 
changes of weather are at this alti- 
tude and in this region, this, I think, 
was the most rapid of all. The clouds 
were rolling down the glacier until, 
even as I gazed, they passed entirely 
from its surface and rolled away from 
the foothills and lowlands beneath. 
Glancing upward, the last wisps of 
vapor were sweeping across the 
heights; to right and left ridge after 
ridge sprang out dazzling in the sun- 
shine; almost at a stroke—literally in 
a few moments—the wide prospect 
was clear, and a short while after 
there was not a cloud visible in the 
sky. As I stood there and gazed upon 
the broad scene that presented itself 
to my eyes, the words that I had just 
read came back to my mind, “The 
Lord, even the most mighty God, hath 
spoken, and hath called the world even 
from the rising of the sun to the go- 
ing down of the same.” It seemed as 
if, then and there, commandment had 
been uttered in heaven, and earth had 
hastened to obey! And then I knew 
that the thing was an allegory. Far 
beyond even the wide limits of the 
visible world my eye roamed over the 
country I knew so well. I saw the 
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The camp is seen at its base 
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broad river flowing through the midst 
of it, receiving its tributaries north 
and south that would themselves be 
counted great rivers anywhere else 
in the world. Up to the headwaters 
of these tributaries my mental vision 
swept, and I saw the little handfuls 
of white men at this camp or at that, 
living amidst the hills from which 
those tributaries rise, hoping and 
striving and toiling that they might 
extract from beneath the frozen and 
refractory earth the gold they had all 
come in search of. Camp after camp, 
I saw them, perhaps 100 miles apart, 
perhaps 200 miles apart, with no one 
to hint to them of things higher than 
a quest for gold save when my annual 
round brought me, once only in the 
year, on a visit to them. 

Then my mind’s eye followed down 
these streams to the little clusters of 
cabins which form the native villages. 
I saw preparations making for the 
summer migration to the fishing 
camps which would presently spring 
up all along the Yukon and its chief 
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tributaries. I knew just where I 
should find them in the summer as 
the Pelican ploughed its way amidst 
the swift waters, and I knew how wel- 
come my visit would be. When I 
thought of these gentle, kindly peo- 
ple, willing to learn, eager indeed 
to be taught, and realized how long 
they had inhabited this land in which 
God had planted them, a great wave 
of indignation swept over me that they 
should now be threatened with a wan- 
ton and senseless extermination, and 
I renewed the vow that, please God, it 
should not happen; that the people of 
the United States should be roused— 
if it lay in my power—to prevent this 
country being depopulated of its only 
permanent inhabitants. 

In the detachment of my perch I 
think I realized as I never did before, 
that the whole defence and justifica- 
tion, indeed the duty and compulsion 
of missionary effort, even to people 
the remotest and sparsest, lay en- 
shrined in this verse of the fiftieth 
psalm. If God indeed has spoken, if 
He indeed has called, then it is only 
by the voice of human messengers 
that His speech may be carried, that 
His call. may be made effective. 
“From the rising of the sun even to 
the going down of the same” covers 
all the earth and everyone in it. The 
one and only question we have a right 
to ask ourselves is “Has God spoken? 
Has God called?” When one stops to 
think about it there is no other ques- 
tion that is comparable to this in im- 
portance; a solemn question that 
sooner or later every individual soul 
must answer for itself. 

If we could have jumped over the 
northeast ridge to the glacier above 
as I propose to jump it now, the dan- 
ger, the difficulty, the toil of the as- 
cent of this mountain would have been 
cut in half, for it was in the passage 
up this ridge, shattered by an earth- 
quake a year before, that we encount- 
ered the great delay and the great 
labor. But at last the upper glacier 


SKIRTING AROUND TO ENTER THE UPPER GLACIER 


was reached and all our hearts were 
jubilant at the advance, and confident, 
now, that unless some misfortune 
which no one could foresee or prevent 
befell us, we should be able to reach 
the top. Slowly we advanced up this 
high glacier, making four camps upon 
it, the last one at about 18,000 feet— 
beyond any question the highest camp 
ever made in North America, though, 
of course, many higher camps have 
been made in the Andes and the Him- 
alayas. We were all suffering from 
the thinness of the air, for at a pres- 
sure of half an atmosphere—which 
was about the pressure at this camp— 
it is necessary to breathe twice to get 
as much oxygen into the lungs as is 
taken in with one breath at the sea 
level. 

We had busied ourselves at the last 
two camps in constructing the sym- 
bols we designed to display on the 
summit. By a curious oversight we 
had forgotten to bring a flag with us; 
indeed, I am not sure the thought of 
flying a flag or of erecting any sym- 
bol had really occurred to any one of 
us until we began to feel the top 
within our grasp, so to speak. I re- 
member saying to Tatum, “We surely 
ought to have brought a flag to fly 


at the summit,” having already in my 
mind the means of setting up the 
cross. We were carrying a small cir- 
cular tent with us, beside the one 
which we inhabited, in order that the 
instruments might be properly read 
at the top, for you cannot read deli- 
cate instruments in the open air with 
the wind blowing, with any sort of 
success. I had already realized that 
the pole of this tent, when it had 
served its purpose as a _ tent-pole, 
could be used for the staff of the 
cross, and had graved upon it with my 
pocket-knife: “Set up by Hudson 
Stuck, Archdeacon of the Yukon, and 
H. B. Karstens, June, 1918. A. M. 
D. G.” I did not put the day of the 
month in the inscription because I 
did not know what day we should 
reach the summit, and had, of course, 
no opportunity of adding it. Mean- 
while Tatum, acting on my hint about 
the flag, had overhauled our entire 
equipment for red, white and blue ma- 
terial, and had been fortunate enough 
to find two silk handkerchiefs and a 
cover of the needlework bag, from 
which he was able to procure the fab- 
rics that went into his Stars and 
Stripes. It was a very neat little flag, 
nicely made, for Tatum lavished hours 
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upon it, so we were prepared for the 
ceremonies that had gradually grown 
into our minds as appropriate to the 
occasion when we should have our 
feet upon the summit of the mountain. 

The seventh of June, 1913, will al- 
ways remain in my mind as one of 
the most exhausting, fatiguing and 
distressing days, and at the same 
time, one of the days fullest of grati- 
fication and joy, in all my life; and, as 
is common with retrospect, the joy 
swallows up the pain, the satisfaction 
obliterates the distress. So there is 
no desire in my mind to go over in 
detail the weariness, the breathless- 
ness, the bitter cold, the strangling 
and smothering, the tension of nerves 
and muscles to the utmost limit of 
their function. Climbing above 
18,000 feet, above 19,000 feet, above 
20,000 feet, is slower and slower work, 
and in that temperature and that 
wind, slow movement meant inability 
to keep warm. I shall never forget 
the refreshment and_ stimulation 
which the scalding hot tea from the 
thermos bottles gave us at about 
20,000 feet. It was only after that 
lunch that we all of us felt that we 
were really going to reach the top 
that day. We had no more than 600 
or 700 feet to climb, as my instru- 
ments made it, and it was climbing 
without any technical difficulties, just 
chopping steps in the hard snow and 
then setting one’s feet in, step after 
step, all four of us roped together, as, 
of course, we had been throughout the 
entire ascent, Walter in the lead and 
myself the last of the party. Walter 
had taken from my back the last re- 
mains of my load, the mercurial ba- 
rometer, when he saw how acutely I 
was distressed for breath 1,000 feet 
below. I had hoped to carry it to the 
summit, but I was glad to yield it to 
the boy when he insisted. 

At last Walter reached the top of 
the ridge, which we supposed to be 
the summit of the mountain, and 
turned back to call to us, “There’s an- 


other ridge!” I confess my heart 
sank, for I had realized all day that 
I was very near my altitude limit, and 
had been apprehensive that I might 
be physically unable to get to the 
top. However, it was only a small 
ridge. Crossing a little level space 
we had perhaps 100 feet more to climb 
and then were at the actual summit 
of the mountain. Walter was up first, 
for he had been in the lead all that 
day, and had breath enough left to 
shout as he set foot on the top. Kar- 
stens climbed up behind him, but in 
my own excitement and exhaustion 
I had to stop, panting, to get my 
breath, and was actually hauled up the 
last 5 or 6 feet and fell for a moment 
unconscious on the top. There is this 
peculiarity about high altitudes, how- 
ever, that a very few moments’ rest 
restores one completely, while a very 
few moments’ exertion brings on the 
breathlessness again. There is no 
acute distress in merely living at such 
altitudes, but the slightest exertion 
sends the blood coursing quicker 
through the lungs, and puts a greater 
burden upon those lungs than the thin 
air will enable them to perform. So 
as soon as I was recovered we stood 
together, shook hands all round and 
said a prayer of thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God that He had granted us 
our hearts’ desire and enabled us to 
reach the top of His great mountain. 

Then we set about our scientific 
duties, carefully planned and_ re- 
hearsed beforehand, and I need not 
go into details about them here. It 
is not everyone that has read a barom- 
eter below 14 inches, or has seen 
water boil in the open air at less than 
175 deg. F. But it was not exulta- 
tion at the height we had reached that 
filled my mind, for I knew that much 
greater heights had been attained in 
the Andes and the Himalayas, and 
that, after all, men who have reached 
between 20,000 and 21,000 feet are 
only in the second class of high moun- 
taineering. It was not even the joy 
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The pass at 15,000 feet 


of victory in having reached the top 
of a peak that had defied many at- 
tempts to scale it, the most northerly 
great mountain in the world, and for 
that very reason more difficult of as- 
cent than any mountain of a similar 
height elsewhere. My feeling when 
the instruments were read—and not 
till then we allowed ourselves to feast 
our eyes upon the scenes around us— 
was one of gratitude that I had been 
permitted to penetrate into the great 
sacred places of the heights, to enter 
familiarly into a chamber hitherto 
sealed, to look down upon all the earth 
as it spreads itself out to the win- 
dows of heaven itself! 

I have attempted elsewhere to de- 
scribe this view, which is really al- 
together indescribable, and those who 
wish for more detail will have op- 
portunity in a book which is to be pub- 
lished this winter. I felt as I have 
always felt upon attaining a great 
height, that I wanted, like St. Peter, 
to build tabernacles, that “it was good 
to be there” and to remain there. But 
alas! for the miserable weakness of 
our nature, we cannot stay long at 
any heights, material or spiritual. 
The bitter north wind had uninter- 
rupted sweep, the intense cold had al- 
ready crept into hands and feet; we 
knew that we must come down or be 
frozen. So hastily we addressed our- 


selves to the tasks that remained. 
The instrument tent, now useless, was 
abandoned, and the tent-pole was used 
awhile as a flag-staff, while Tatum, 
with numbed fingers, tied around it 
the little flag he had made, and to him 
will always belong the honor of hav- 
ing raised the Stars and Stripes upon 
the highest point within the domin- 
ions of the United States. Then 
Tatum removed the flag—and I am 
sure he will treasure that little sym- 
bol so long as he lives—and the tent- 
pole was put to its final use. Lashing 
clumsily the cross-piece in place with 
a raw-hide string, Walter took the 
cross and thrust it so deep into the 
hard snow at a blow that it could not 
be withdrawn again. Then we all 
gathered round it and said the Te 
Deum. And surely nothing could be 
more appropriate to the spot and the 
occasion than those grand old words 
“We praise Thee, O God, we acknowl- 
edge Thee to be the Lord—Heaven 
and earth are full of the majesty of 
Thy glory.” 


The last camp; north peak in the distance 
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A CONSECRATION ON A MOUNTAIN TOP 
By Randolph Leigh 


THE RIGHT REV. C. B. COLMORE 


The Setting 


IFTY-THREE years ago some 
6,000 of the flower of the chiv- 
alry of the Southland gath- 
ered in one of Nature’s wizard 

spots in the Cumberland mountains to 
witness the laying of the corner-stone 
for the University of the South. 
Overhead stretched the blue heaven; 
on all sides stood massive oaks, their 
autumn leaves wind-worried; as to the 
rest, stillness, and the hushed breath- 
ing of the expectant throng. A mag- 
netic voice breaks the silence—the 
Hon. M. N. Preston of South Caro- 
lina is delivering the foundation ora- 
tion. But why this multitude and this 
enthusiasm? What mean these refer- 
ences to culture and literature, and 
art, as they ring through the mock- 
ing wilderness? A great ideal is 
about to be realized. The Southern 
Dioceses have sent their chosen rep- 


resentatives to lay the corner-stone 
for a seat of learning, which has as its 
aim the preparation of the young 
manhood of the South for Christian 
citizenship as taught by the Church. 
Over $500,000 have been subscribed 
and the dream which had fascinated 
some of Dixie’s greatest statesmen 
seems about to be consummated. Amid 
impressive ceremonies the corner- 
stone was laid and the throng re- 
turned to their homes. 

But the time was not yet. Within 
a few months the war between the 
States was on, the promoters of learn- 
ing took up the sword, fought, lost, 
and returned to find their social and 
political fabric ruined, and along with 
it their University deprived of all its 
resources save its land. The magnifi- 
cent granite corner-stone so impres- 
sively laid a few years before had been 
dynamited by a jeering army of in- 
vaders. Surely the splendidly con- 
ceived University is dead for all time! 

Not at all! Devout and earnest 
men resumed the task—if the South 
in her strength needed such an insti- 
tution, it is imperative that she have 
it in her time of need. Without mal- 
ice or sectional bitterness these 
Churchmen took the small means at 
hand and began the hard struggle 
against the poverty of their institu- 
tion and of the people it strove to 
serve—ever holding to their heart the 
raptures of their high resolve. Vic- 
tory, in time, crowned their endeavor. 
Sewanee began to gain a reputation 
for the peculiar fitness of those it sent 
out into the world. Somehow the 
dreams of the Old South and the 
struggles of the New were bearing 
fruit in reality—realities in the per- 
sons of men like Col. Gorgas in Pana- 
ma, Major Butt on the Titanic, Bishop 
Bratton in Mississippi, Bishop Ses- 
sums in Louisiana, Bishop Moreland 
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in California, Bishop Guerry in South 
Carolina, Bishop Knight of Cuba; 
Harrison, Trent and Murphy in the 
realm of letters; Archdeacon Stuck in 
exploration; Miles and Hodgson in 
medicine; Williams, Lea and Percy 
in politics; and numerous leaders in 
the thought and life of the country. 
Sewanee’s days of hardship are being 
richly rewarded. 


The Service 


On December 17, 1913, Sewanee en- 
joyed another triumph when, in All 
Saints’ Chapel, a great throng assem- 
bled to witness the consecration of 
Charles B. Colmore, M.A., B.D., one of 
Sewanee’s most beloved sons, as 
Bishop of Porto Rico. An imposing 
procession, made up of the University 
choir, faculties of the various depart- 
ments, the numerous attending 
priests, the Rev. C. B. Colmore and 
Bishops Van Buren, Guerry, Knight, 
Gailor, Weed and Tuttle, formed in 
front of the executive buildings and 
marched to the hymn “The Son of 
God Goes Forth to War,” along the 
oak-lined pathway to the chapel. As 
soon as the crowd had been seated and 
the various dignitaries had taken 
their proper place in the church the 
consecration service began. 

In due course of the impressive cer- 
emony, Bishop Knight, the former 
Bishop of Cuba and Vice-Chancellor- 
elect of the University of the South, 
delivered the sermon of the occasion, 
taking as his text Titus 1:5, “For this 
cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that 
were wanting, and appoint elders in 
every city, as I gave thee charge.” 
Gracefully and convincingly the 
speaker traced the analogy between 
the Crete of that day and the Porto 
Rico of the present—both islands, 
both mountainous, both socially back- 
ward, both politically dependent, both 
pitiably in need of the strong tonic 
of the Word of God. Speaking from 
personal experience the preacher told 


the bishop-elect of the delicacy and 
the difficulty of his mission; of the 
high standard he must maintain 
among those people as the representa- 
tive of a great nation and as the 
special agent of the Church. 

Next came the reading of the testi- 
monials: the certificate of the House 
of Deputies by Vice-Chancellor Hall, 
that of the House of Bishops by 
Bishop Van Buren, and the remaining 
testimonials by the Rev. J. B. Can- 


-non, chaplain of the University, and 


Archdeacon Nichols. The new bishop 
then gave in firm tones his declaration 
of conformity, and Presiding Bishop 
Tuttle—the patriarch of the Church— 
called all to prayer. There was a 
slight pause, and then hundreds 
joined solemnly in singing “Saviour, 
when in dust to Thee,” after which, 
most devoutly and -impressively, 
Bishop Weed said the litany. 

The examination and the vesting 
were successive steps to the culminat- 
ing act of consecration, when, kneel- 
ing among the bishops who laid sol- 
emn hands upon his head, this new 
bearer of the apostolic commission 
was sent forth with the seal of the 
Holy Ghost and the authority of the 
Church. In those few brief moments 
all must have felt that through the 
Divine Spirit God was indeed pres- 
ent among His people, choosing and 
sending His messenger. The Com- 
munion Service which followed, and 
the offertory anthem “Send out Thy 
light,” seemed to emphasize the deep 
significance of the act. 

In solemn procession to the tune of 
“Through the night of doubt and sor- 
row, onward goes the pilgrim band,” 
those taking part in the ceremony, 
marched out of the chapel to Walsh 
Hall where Bishop Tuttle dismissed 
them with his benediction. 

And so Sewanee and the Church 
sent forth another valiant son to do 
battle with ignorance and wrong, and 
to carry Christ and His message to 
the uttermost islands of the sea. 


THE WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 
Poker .EARS AP TER 


By the Right Reverend Arthur Selden Lloyd, D.D., 
President of the Board of Missions 


HEN the World Mission- 
ary Conference met in 
Edinburgh in 1910, the 


reports of its several com- . 


missions laid bare far-reaching con- 
clusions. To read the reports was 
to know that our Lord’s promise 
has been fulfilled. Wherever He has 
been lifted up from the earth men 
have been drawn to Him. Wher- 
ever the Father has been showed the 
same results have followed—men have 
received their life in abundance and a 
longing for liberty has been awak- 
ened. Wherever His ideal of human 
life has been displayed men have rec- 
ognized it as the message from the 
Father, have offered their bodies as a 
living sacrifice to God and have been 
made able by the Holy Ghost to keep 
themselves for His use. 

On the other hand the loss resulting 
from divided forces became so evi- 
dent that it compelled men’s attention. 
Everybody had known that no co-oper- 
ation or prearranged plan had been 
observed in Protestant Missions. It 
had been inevitable. It had been ac- 
cepted as a condition that existed in 
the nature of things. The whole 
Body could not act together in the 
effort to show the Father to Christ’s 
redeemed ones, because Christian peo- 
ple were themselves divided as to the 
terms in which the Revelation should 
be expressed. Moreover Protestant 
Christians had not been agreed as to 
what the trust committed to them 
consisted in; and perhaps the most 
diastrous effect of the divisions that 
followed men’s struggle for freedom 
against ecclesiastical tyranny, thus be- 
came manifest. 


What before the Reformation had 
been the recognized Mission of the 
Church, became a crusade of individ- 
uals, and men according to their own 
understanding of what constituted the 
essential value of the Revelation went 
out to proclaim it. There was no 
exact knowledge of peoples or of their 
language and physical conditions. 
Nothing was known except that the 
whole world lay in darkness and was 
without hope, while Christians had 
been made free. Men were driven 
only by their devotion to Him who is 
Lord of all, to proclaim Him among 
the nations. The success of these mis- 
sions was phenomenal and to their 
growth no doubt was largely due the 
conviction which found expression in 
the Edinburgh Conference. 

That conference laid bare the dis- 
turbing fact that while in some areas 
there was waste due to overlapping, in 
others millions of people have had no 
teacher. It was discovered that on 
account of divisions inefficient equip- 
ment has discounted devoted service. 
On the other hand instances were not 
lacking to show that by co-operation 
splendid results had been accom- 
plished. Once attention had been 
fixed on questions so important it was 
impossible to leave them untouched; 
and .before the Conference adjourned 
it appointed a committee to be known 
as “The Continuation Committee of 
the World Missionary Conference, 
Edinburgh, 1910.” On this commit- 
tee was laid the duty of continuing the 
investigations begun by the Confer- 
ence to secure reliable information in 
all departments of missionary work 
and to place this at the disposal of 
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all boards and societies interested so 
as to make efficiency and economy 
practicable. 

As at first constituted the Continu- 
ation Committee was composed of 
thirty-five men—ten from the Conti- 
nent of Europe, ten from Great Bri- 
tain, ten from North America and five 
from the Far East. Later it was en- 
larged by the addition of two mem- 
bers from Great Britain and five 
from North America. For the per- 
formance of the work entrusted to it 
the committee was divided into com- 
missions which might consider the 
various phases of the work and report 
to the whole committee at its annual 
meeting. By such means it was be- 
lieved that out of the near chaos that 
had hitherto prevailed might emerge 
such order and co-ordination as should 
put an end to waste and weakness 
from divided effort, and so hasten the 
time when nations shall be in posses- 
sion of the Truth which is the source 
of human liberty. 

In mid-November the Continuation 
Committee held its third meeting. It 
would require more space than is 
available to give even a resumé of its 
proceedings.* It was a quiet meeting 
in a quiet and beautiful place near the 
Hague. There was no heralding its 
assembling; few even knew of its com- 
ing together. But the men constitut- 
ing it were of such sort as do real 
work—clergymen, professors and 
business men. They were all men of 
affairs having knowledge of things and 
peoples; each in his place accustomed 
to bear large responsibility. Their 
simplicity of manner and speech re- 
vealed their intelligence. Their entire 
frankness showed their reverence for 
the Truth. Their courtesy and for- 
bearance indicated that they were 
men who recognized that no single 
definition can include all of an infinite 
verity. The patience and understand- 
ing with which each received others’ 


*A report of the meeting can be obtained 
by sending name and address to Bishop 
Lloyd, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


disagreement indicated that here at 
least men were of one mind by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. The calm- 
ness with which each one took for 
granted that this work is of God and 
that of Him must come the ability to 
do it, made one feel that one was wit- 
nessing the inauguration of a new 
era—that these men themselves did 
not recognize the full significance of 
the work they were doing. 

The abounding hospitality and kind- 
ness exhibited by the Christian people 
of Holland seemed but a physical ex- 
pression of the spirit and temper of 
these men drawn together from the 
nations; while the discriminating ad- 
dress of welcome sent to the commit- 
tee by the Queen of the Netherlands, 
touching, as it did, the very heart of 
the matter which had brought the 
committee together, emphasizing as it 
did that which affects fundamentally 
all national and social relations, was 
as the shadow of coming events. It 
was not hard to believe that here was 
manifest the earnest of that which 
must be before the Master may see 
His wish fulfilled—the reuniting of all 
those Christians who are persuaded 
that the Incarnation is the revelation 
of human liberty. 

Nor was the least factor in that 
which made such impression, the mat- 
ter of course fashion in which every 
man seemed to take for granted that 
only added confusion would result 
from attempted short cuts to uniform- 
ity, or from men’s compromising what 
they believe to be true. Indeed there 
was rather manifest a profound con- 
viction that the cause of unity is best 
served when men patiently cling to the 
truth as they can see it. It made one 
feel that it has at last been discov- 
ered that when the truth is fully 
known it must be recognized as one. 
There was something very fine in the 
gentleness and patience with which 
men listened to declaration of convic- 
tions they could not subscribe to, and 
their evident willingness to wait for 
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conflicting views to be reconciled by 
added knowledge, all apparently being 
persuaded that such result must fol- 
low somehow and somewhere, because 
all believed his brother was desirous 
only of knowing what the truth is and 
that it may prevail. Here was almost 
a practical illustration of that which 
all know theoretically, that to those 
who honor Him He will give His spirit 
and reveal His mind. 

There was one clear note in all the 
discussion that gave dignity to the 
least important, while it suggested 
great things about to be made mani- 
fest. In many forms it was declared 
that the Master’s honor and the Mis- 
sion which He has intrusted to His 
Church demand that His servants shall 
be of one mind so that He may use 
them as one man, and therefore it 
behooves Christians to come close to- 
gether in order that each may under- 
stand the other’s point of view and 
their differences be reconciled for 
love of their common Lord. It was 
reassuring to note that in all those 
ten days, given almost unremittingly 
to discussion of matters touching pro- 
foundly the most sacred convictions of 
Christian men, there was not a sug- 
gestion of impatience because men 
cling to the definition that has seemed 
true to them, nor suggestion of a 
method by which men’s ingenuity may 
do that which can be accomplished 
only by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
It would be difficult to make clear the 
profound impression of reverence for 
the truth and for men’s liberty of 
thought that such reserve made on the 
observer. I. 

As the deliberations of the confer- 
ence progressed one was conscious of 
an increasing sense of loss due to the 
absence from its deliberations of rep- 
resentatives of the Greek and Roman 
Communions. The benefit that might 
have accrued from their contribution 
to the discussions was manifest. The 
committee’s findings would of course 
have been more valuable if first hand 


information could have been had from 
all those engaged in the Christian en- 
terprise. But it seems clear on the 
Continent of Europe, as it does not 
here, that it is too soon to hope for 
such exhibit of understanding and 
reconciliation. Though we are living 
in the twentieth century the Romans, 
for their part, are just as certain as 
the Protestants that the other is all 
wrong, while the Greeks seem con- 
tent in the certainty that everybody 
else is an enemy of the Truth! It is 
a pity, but the beginnings of the 
mighty struggle which must continue 
till the whole world knows that the 
Incarnation brought liberty to men, 
are still too near in that land for men 
to forget the anguish. The terms 
“protestant” and “catholic” mean, 
there more than a difference of inter- 
pretation. Apparently it is true now 
as when the struggle began that they 
divide those who are devoted to human 
liberty from those who esteem an ec- 
clesiastical system the hope of human 
society. Time is not yet when each 
will discover that the other is whole- 
heartedly trying to serve the one Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that each is conse- 
crated to the truth to which the other 
would bear witness. And both suffer 
—and the whole Body suffers with 
them—since all are hindered from the 
blessing and strength that their union 
would add towards removing the ob- 
stacles which confront us, in the work 
that remains to be done before His 
Kingdom can be established. 

The most profound impression 
brought away from the Hague—and 
the most sobering—was the stupen- 
dous opportunity offered to the Ameri- 
can Church in this day when men 
everywhere are becoming conscious 
that a new age cannot be bound by 
the definitions that sufficed in an age 
that is outgrown. The time has 
passed when men accepted without 
comment the idea that the Church’s 
work consists in theological disputa- 
tion. With increasing unanimity men 
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are coming to understand that the 
faith once delivered to the saints is 
expressed not only or primarily in a 
form of sound words but rather in 
obedience to Him who has showed us 
the Father. 

And there is upon this generation a 
time of breaking away from the re- 
straints of the past in things ecclesi- 
astical as in things economic and so- 
cial. Men have caught and have un- 
derstood the message of liberty which 
the Church through the ages has been 
proclaiming, even while she herself did 
not understand its significance. Happy 
indeed is the lot of that branch of His 
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Church whose freedom of action is 
hindered neither by political relations 
nor local traditions, and yet is devot- 
edly Catholic. Free, it may give it- 
self untrammelled to the Cause on 
which human development depends. 
Catholic, it preserves for all those who 
love the truth the Order which is the 
Witness of the Resurrection and the 
Sacraments without which men’s ef- 
forts must fail. Faced by the respon- 
sibility of a place of such high honor, 
the American Church may well take 
its bearings to determine whether it 
has proved itself worthy. 
And if not, why not? 


AN INDIAN THANKSGIVING 


By the Reverend S. W. Creasey 


EARLY 300 years ago the Pii- 
grim Fathers and the Indians 
sat down together at the first 
Thanksgiving meal. In many 

- ways that first meal found its dupli- 
cate in the Thanksgiving dinner at 
the Mission of the Good Shepherd on 
the Fort Hall Indian Reservation in 
the District of Idaho. 

In the early morning we had our 
first flag-raising. The pole had been 
put up by the boys the day before. 


The flag had been given by Ascension 
Church Parish, Salida, Colorado. The 
phonograph was brought out, the rec- 
ord “Star Spangled Banner” put in 
place, the flag raised, the prayers of- 
fered and the mission family of 30 
persons sang the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” J am sure it did us all good to 
see the beautiful flag break out into 
the freshening breeze. Our boys and 
girls are slowly and unconsciously ap- 
preciating the benefits which we enjoy 
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under the flag. We remembered that 
there were no stars and stripes at the 
first Thanksgiving. 

After this we all went to Church. 
We had a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, at which the missionary gave 
a short talk on the things for which 
we should be thankful. During the 
past year we have had no sickness, 
enough food and shelter, beside the 
innumerable blessings which our 
Heavenly Father has showered upon 
us. A sight of the smiling faces of 
the Indian boys and girls would be 
sufficient to convince the most hostile 
critic of the benefits which come from 
a Christian education. It was good to 
hear the boys and girls sing “Amer- 
ica.” There was no “America” at the 
first Thanksgiving. ~ 

After service the mission family 
marched home to dinner, the boys and 
girls looking so neat in their blue uni- 
forms. Soon the dining room was 
filled with eager, hungry boys and 
girls. The odors from the kitchen had 
taken nothing from their appetites. It 
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was a fine picture the missionary 
looked upon as he stood at the head of 
the table ready to say grace. The long 
white tables arranged in the form of 
a cross, the rows of boys and girls, 
with closed eyes, clasped hands and 
bowed heads ready for the blessing. 
In the missionary’s mind flashed the 
picture of the first Thanksgiving, but 
this was different and so much better, 
because it was a feast in which all the 
participants were Christian. It was 
with a heart full of thankfulness that 
the grace in which all took part was 
said. 

It was also a good dinner. It lacked 
the familiar turkey, but the beef had 
been raised on the mission farm, and 
I am sure it was quite as good as 
any turkey. Such a picture needs no 
words. It is sufficient apology for 
missions amongst these people. This 
is a sight that will soon pass away in 
this land of ours, for the Indian peo- 
ple are changing, but still history had 
repeated itself on this latest of all 
Thanksgivings. 


WEEKLY OFFERINGS IN A PEW CHURCH 


ROM the rector of a large Eastern 
parish comes this experience 
with the weekly offering plan: 

“In sending this first check on the 
new apportionment it has occurred to 
me that you might like the facts about 
our first year with the duplex envel- 
opes. 

“There was lukewarmness about 
adopting the system, because we had 
pew rents and also had an envelope 
system of our own. I finally per- 
suaded them to substitute the duplex 
envelopes for the old kind. The vestry 
was not enthusiastic, but we secured a 
number of the men to make a canvass. 
Although undoubtedly there were 
many who would not take envelopes, 
the fact that it was a missionary en- 
velope as well as an expense envelope 
made the canvass easier. All the old 
envelope subscribers went into the 


new system, and many new subscrib- 
ers were received. 

“As to results. Four years ago the 
congregation was giving $300 toward 
the apportionment. By special ap- 
peals I increased it to $700 the next 
year. The following year by stren- 
uous effort we got it to $900. Last 
year, with no begging, we got $1,410. 
The envelopes have given us $2,200 
more than we had under the old sys- 
tem. Of this about $1,200 was for 
missions and $1,000 for current ex- 
penses. 

“We have just introduced the du- 
plex system into the Sunday school. 

“T know that many parishes have 
hesitated about the new plan, because 
of having the rented pews. I don’t 
like the pew rent system, but we have 
had to keep it. Yet the envelope sys- 
tem has worked in conjunction,” 


CHINESE MAIDENS SERVING THE REFRESHMENTS 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN’S LIFE WORK FOR 
CHINESE GIRLS 


CTOBER 8th marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Miss Steva L. Dodson’s 
coming to St. Mary’s Hall, 

Shanghai. The completion of such an 
unusual term of service deserves more 
than a passing mention; and on behalf 
of many who follow with their prayers 
and offerings the progress of the 
Church in China, THE SPIRIT OF 
MISSIONS extends to Miss Dodson the 
very heartiest congratulations. 
Reports have reached us which 
show plainly how Shanghai felt about 
it, and give us a good idea how friends 
and neighbors, graduates and fellow- 
workers, came together to celebrate 
the day. New China joined hands 
with Old China to do Miss Dodson 
honor. For we must remember that 
in 1888 she came to a St. Mary’s 
whose thirty pupils arrived in wheel- 
barrows, with little enough in their 
heads, and entirely lacking the spirit 
of service so delightfully manifested 
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by their successors, the students of 
today. It was the girls themselves who 
planned the anniversary programme 
and carried it out. They played 
hostess to the foreign guests, thought 
up little surprises, served the refresh- 
ments and arranged the English plays 
which were part of the day’s doings. 
Indeed, there seems to have been no 
end to their resourcefulness and in- 
terest—quite a contrast to the old 
days, when the pupils accepted all that 
was done for them entirely as a mat- 
ter of course. 

One correspondent writes: “For 
weeks and weeks we (the faculty and 
dents of St. Mary’s) have been plan- 
ning and plotting to observe the day 
as a high day and a holiday. Not an 
easy matter when Sung Sia (Miss 
Dodson’s Chinese name) must be kept 
quite in the dark, and know nothing at 
all about it until the first fire-cracker 
popped under her window at 5.30 on 
the eventful morning. Indeed, how . 
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Miss Dodson welcoming Archdeacon and 
rs. Thomson 


to get a holiday at all was a question, 
as Miss Dodson seemed slow about 
granting one. So the day before we 
just took matters into our own hands 
and presented her with a holiday, hop- 
ing she would enjoy it. 

“Such a day as we had! Our beau- 
tiful compound was in gala dress— 
hundreds of lanterns strung across the 
lawn and the verandas, wreaths fes- 
tooned around doorways, with gold 
characters representing Miss Dodson’s 
name, the date and congratulations. 

“You will wonder that there was 
anything left of us when I tell you 
that the festivities, begun at crack of 
dawn, were kept up as a continuous 
performance until night. At noon 
there was a feast for the faculty and 
for Mrs. Tsang, the matron, who has 
been here more than twenty-five years, 
and at four the graduates and stu- 
dents gave a reception on the lawn. 
Archdeacon and Mrs. Thomson were 
the first guests to arrive with their 
congratulations. Then followed a 
presentation of gifts large and small, 
the principal thing being a beautiful 
silver bowl and tray from students 
and graduates, to complete the teaset 
given to Miss Dodson five years ago. 
But I think more than anything else 
she valued the letters from some of 
the graduates and all the appreciative 
things the children did and said. 

“After the presentations we had 


three plays, which lasted quite in- 
definitely, as all proper Chinese plays 
do, even when given in English; and 
then followed a grand dinner and more 
fire-crackers. But the best part of all 
was in the evening, when by the light 
of 300 lanterns the 200 children gath- 
ered on the steps and lawn singing a 
Chinese song written in Miss Dodson’s 
honor. It was set to a hymn tune, so 
of course those precious children sang 
the ‘Amen’ at the end; but while not 
strictly correct, it somehow seemed 
very appropriate; and I know that as 
the tired but happy family dispersed 
for the night, we all echoed the words 
of little Sung-fong, who said: ‘I can- 
not express the happiness of today.’ ”’ 

We can almost catch the echo of the 
songs and the fire-crackers here on the 
other side of the world; and we, too, 
congratulate Miss Dodson with all our 
hearts on “the happiness of today.” 
In congratulating her let us not for- 
get the eager, gifted girls so dear to 
her, to whom the dawn of China’s new 
day means an almost bewildering 
emancipation. Many of them are 
knocking in vain at the doors of a 
school already overcrowded. Can we 
not, by helping the new and larger St. 
Mary’s, do something to show the 
gratitude of the Church at home for 
all that Miss Dodson has been doing 
in our name all these years, toward 
the upbuilding in China of a Christian 
womanhood? 


Miss Dodson trying to persuade two children 
to greet her after the Chinese fashion 


THE GENERAL CONVEN- 
TION AND ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 


The following resolution, offered by Bishop Brent at the 
Joint Session of the two houses of the General Convention, 
October 15th, was unanimously adopted: 


of erecting in Tokyo an International Hospital as a 
development of the present St. Luke’s, and the 
members of the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church being deeply sensible of the very great in- 
fluence such an institution would exert in preserving interna- 
tional peace, fostering international friendship, and making 
closer the ties between America and Japan; and representa- 
tive men in Japan having very cordially endorsed this plan 
and offered substantial assistance in carrying it out: 


ar HE Board of Missions having fully approved the plan 


Be It Resolved, That as an expression of the good will of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, and of the feel- 
ing of brotherhood in the common work of establishing peace 

‘throughout the world on a basis of justice and international 
co-operation, the House of Bishops and the House of Deputies 
of the General Convention, in joint session assembled, heartily 
endorse and approve the effort to establish St. Luke’s Hospital 
as an international institution, and request that the people of 
the Church give liberal and prompt offerings for the realiza- 

tion of the plan. 
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A NOTED PIONEER MISSIONARY 


THE REV. REUBEN D. NEVIUS, D.D. 


_N the Third Sunday in Ad- 
() vent, December 14, the Rev. 


Reuben D. Nevius, D. D., 
_ died in Tacoma, Washington, 
at the age of eighty-six years. 
Throughout the West, and elsewhere 
in the Church where missionary work 
is known, the name of Dr. Nevius is 
held in honor. He is one of those who 
helped to lay the very foundations of 
the Church in the Northwest. 
Ordained deacon by Bishop Stephen 
Elliott of Georgia, in 1853, he had 
completed sixty years in holy orders. 
He was made priest by Bishop Nich- 
olas Hammer Cobbs, of Alabama, that 
saint of the southern Church, and for 
fifteen years as priest and teacher he 
exercised his ministry in the South. 
In 1872 he was called to be rector of 
Trinity Church, Portland, Oregon, the 
largest parish in the state. It was 
even then a city of goodly promise set 
amid beautiful surroundings, and to 


the priest of forty-five years it offered 
a healthy sphere of activity as well as 
a haven of comfort. A life of useful- 
ness and honor might well be expected. 

But this indomitable man was 
greatly concerned for the sheep who 
were without a shepherd. He could 
not forget the desert places beyond the 
mountains, with their handful of scat- 
tered settlers; and so it was that in 
middle life he resigned his parish, and 
for forty years traveled in places 
where no herald of the Church had 
ever gone, opening new fields every- 
where. He was the first Church 
clergyman to reside beyond the moun- 
tains in the present district of East- 
ern Oregon. Six of its first eleven 
churches were built by him. In 1879 
he passed over into Washington and 
did like work there, where six more 
churches and many mission stations 
begun by him bear testimony to his 
zeal in the extension of the Kingdom. 
He also at one time made a scouting 
trip to Alaska. In the fiftieth year of 
his ministry, at the age of seventy-six, 
he retired from this arduous service 
and became priest in charge of old St. 
Peter’s Church, Tacoma. 

This little church has one remark- 
able feature. When built it was a 
center of lumbering operations. The 
proprietors of the mill offered the 
necessary lumber for its construction 
and the mill men themselves gave la- 
bor and money. The, church was 
erected in three days. It had, how- 
ever, no bell tower, but beside it there 
stood a noble fir tree; this was cut off 
thirty feet from the ground and a bell 
placed upon the flat top. When the 
rings of the tree were counted it was 
found to be 275 years old. St. Peter’s 
Church, therefore, claims that it has 
the oldest bell tower in the United 
States. 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH, TACOMA, WITH ITS FIR-TREE BELL-TOWER 
The base of the old tree can be seen inside the frame-work. On the steps stands Dr. Nevius 


It was in this quiet spot, but still 
among the scenes of his earlier activ- 
ity, that the old doctor passed his sun- 
set days, cheered by the honor and 
regard of those about him. He was 
a lover of nature and of men. Among 
other of his interests, he was a botan- 
ist of repute, and the plant Neviusia 
Alabamaensis was named in his honor. 
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It was a courageous and vivid life 
which was lived by this man, and his 
passing takes away one more of those 
early pioneers who have stood as strik- 
ing figures in the history of the 
Church’s progress. It is to lives such 
as his that the Church owes whatever 
of stability and power she has in the 
newer lands of the West. 


CHRISTIAN LIVES IN CHINA 


IV. A MISSIONARY NURSE 
By Edward M. Merrins, M.D. 


BOOK has recently been writ- 
ten entitled “Men and Man- 
ners of Modern China.” In 
it is shown’ the Chinese 

conception of a home, which differs 
considerably from ours. The writer 
says: 


They do not seem to take into account 
that there are certain elements essential 
to the making up of what we consider to 
be a happy home. For example, amongst 
the five eternal virtues enumerated by 
Mencius, unfortunately, cleanliness is 
not one. If it had been, it might have 
changed the whole character of the na- 
tion. At present dust and dirt and dis- 
order are the normal conditions of life 
for nearly every Chinese. You step into 
any home of the middle and lower classes, 
and you get a shock. Comfort seems to 
have been the last thing aimed at in the 
building of it. Things are grimy and 
unwashed, and are tossed about without 
any regard to the general effect they 
might possibly have in making the house 
look pleasant. The floors, which are 
earthen, are swept now and again in the 
middle, but under chairs and tables, and 
especially beds, the accumulated dust is 
as sure of being undisturbed as the Chi- 
nese face, or the bloated spiders that look 
down calmly and with a knowing wink 
from the rafters overhead. It would 
seem, too, as though the furniture had 
been made with a special view to dis- 
comfort. The chairs are stiff-backed and 
angular, and evidently designed by the 
founders of the race to discourage their 
descendants from sitting too much. The 
wooden benches that supplement these 
are so narrow that a person using them 
by-and-bye unconsciously leans forward 
and relieves his weariness by resting his 
elbows on his knees, like the typical 
American sitting on a rail in the back- 
woods. It is, no doubt, for the same rea- 
son that a Chinese is so much given to 
sitting on his heels. ~ 

The beds are on the same plane as the 
rest of the furniture, and consist of 
the ordinary four posts, with a bottom 
made of hard boards. The only covering 
laid on these is a thin mat made o 


rushes, on which the people sleep. An 
Occidental would writhe and wriggle the 
livelong night, and the next morning his 
body would be full of pains and aches, 
whilst a Chinese would sleep as calmly 
as though he were reposing on a feather- 
bed. The pillow is a curiosity in its way, 
but an Englishman would consider it a 
veritable instrument of torture. It is 
not intended to be something soft and 
comfortable on which to recline the head, 
but simply as a rest for the neck. It 
consists of a variety of articles accord- 
ing to the financial position of the in- 
dividual. With the very poor it is a 
block of wood or a brick. This is placed 
under the nape of the neck. 


MISS HIGGINS 

Because of these unsanitary Chinese 
homes there is great suffering which 
we must try to relieve, for the Church, 
following the example of our Lord, 
ministers in its various missionary 
enterprises to the body as well as to 
the soul. Consequently nurses hold 
a distinct and very important place 
in the mission field. At the pres- 
ent time, in the three Chinese 
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dioceses, there are about seven nurses 
in active service. We have selected 
the work of Miss Higgins, of Wu- 
chang, as a type of the loving service 
they all are rendering. . 


II 


Several years ago a nurse in one of 
our. Washington Hospitals came to 
know the beauty of the service of 
Christ. largely through the influence 
of a Churchwoman who was a patient 
there. Later, in response to an earnest 
appeal for assistance made by Dr. 
Glenton, in charge of the Woman’s 
Hospital at Wuchang, Miss Higgins 
offered herself for this post and was 
accepted. 

The contrast between the _ well- 
equipped hospital in Washington, 
where Miss Higgins had been an as- 
sistant superintendent, and the shaky, 
dark, native-built house which served 
as the woman’s hospital in Wuchang 
after the move from Boone compound, 

was about as great as the spirit of 
- a doctor or nurse could endure. But 
at the time it was the best to be had, 
and here eternal vigilance did succeed 
in keeping things fairly clean, and 
patient and loving skill found plenty 
of work to be done. First, however, 
there was the language to be learned, 
and a year was given to this. After 
that time active service began and the 
study of the language had to proceed 
now in the few off hours the only 
nurse in the hospital could find. But 
most of all, it was to be learned from 
the daily contact with the sick women 
and children. ; 

After a while better quarters were 
found for the woman’s hospital which 
had no permanent home since it left 
the pleasant compound of Boone Uni- 
versity to find a busier section of the 
city. The new hospital was still a 
Chinese house, poorly built and 
rambling. It would seem to us more 
like a tumble-down stable or hayloft 
than a home, to say nothing of a 
hospital; but it was roomy and had 
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possibilities. Here Dr. Glenton and 
Miss. Higgins cheerily established 
themselves and moved their patients. 
There were bright-eyed little boys and 
girls with hip diseases—deformities 
and maladies much the same as are 
found in all neglected lands—and sad- 
faced women who had ventured, be- 
cause of ills that could not be healed 
elsewhere, to entrust themselves to the 
foreigner’s care. A short time worked 
wonders with the old building—the 
smell of paint and the sound of the 
hammer gave way to a _ brighter, 
cleaner place than that Chinese street 
had ever known. The move was made 
just in time, for a few days afterward 
a part of the hospital just vacated 
suddenly collapsed. 

As a nurse in the Mission field Miss 
Higgins soon found that her duties 
were far more varied and responsible 
than those of a nurse at home. In the 
first place, she was the only reliable 
assistant of the physician in charge 
of the hospital. When surgical opera- 
tions were to be performed she had to 
prepare the operating room and get 
ready for immediate use all the in- 
struments and dressings which might 
be required. During the operation 
she must give the anesthetic, or assist 
in other ways. After the operation, 
under the surgeon’s general super- 
vision and direction, the care of the 
patient, as of all the other patients in 
the hospital, rested with her. She 
must see to the proper administration 
of nourishment and medicine, and at- 
tend to all other details necessary for 
the welfare and comfort of the 
patients. This part of her work was 
not always easy, as in China customs 
and ways of thinking are not the same 
as our own. To their minds it does 
not necessarily follow that what is 
good for an American is also good for 
the Chinese, for it is their belief 
that our physical systems are radically 
different. Hence patients often dis- 
obey rules intended solely for their 
good. They cannot understand, for 
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instance, why hard pears, peanuts, 
etc., should not be eaten after a se- 
vere operation, or during an illness 
in which it is imperatively necessary 
that the food should be light and eas- 
ily digestible. If the nurse is not 
vigilant, indigestible articles of food 
of this kind will be smuggled in to 
the patient by friends, and recovery 
be seriously retarded. 


Ill 


None but a missionary physician 
can properly appreciate the services of 
a faithful, well-trained nurse. She 
aids him in every possible way, and in 
grave cases relieves him of much 
wearing anxiety. As the Book of 
Proverbs says of the good woman, 
“her price is above rubies.” 

Besides the acute cases of disease 
and injury, every hospital contains 
many chronic cases, which remain 
there either because it is hoped medi- 
cal treatment may still be efficacious, 
or because the patients are poor and 
homeless. Among the latter are 
crippled and hunchback children. 
Since the days of Mephibosheth, the 
son of Jonathan, these deformities of 


children have been generally ascribed 
to an initial fall from the arms of 
mother or nurse (II Samuel, 4: 4). 
The truth is the children are predis- 
posed to tuberculous disease, and the 
fall, if there has been one, simply 
starts the disease or makes it more 
active. But in China, it is to be 
feared that many of these poor chil- 
dren have suffered downright cruel 
treatment. In the keen struggle for 
existence which thousands, if not 
millions, of homes in China face daily, 
there is little or no room for weak 
and ailing children who are simply 
an expense and burden. A deformed 
or crippled Chinese is an object of 
contempt. In our hospitals, these 
crippled children receive an education 
as well as medical treatment. The 
history of some of those shown in the 
photographs is most interesting. 

To these neglected and suffering 
children Miss Higgins has been in 
her tender, loving care more like a 
mother than a nurse. With Dr. Glen- 
ton she has a little bungalow in the 
mountains of Kuling, and time and 
again she has taken these little con- 
valescents with her on her holiday. 
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Some of her patients for the first 
time in their lives have known what 
real childhood should mean. It is no 
wonder that when the time has come 
for them to leave the hospital they 
have been loath to go from a place 
that was far better to them than 
home. 

To these little ones Dr. Glenton and 
Miss Higgins would often come for a 
little cheer when a few moments 
respite occurred now and then. But 
such moments were not many. Much 
of the general management of the 
hospital falls upon the nurse in 
charge. She is responsible to the 
physician for its cleanliness and or- 
der, for the proper condition of the 
clothing and bedding of patients, and 
she superintends the work of the na- 
tive nurses and servants. She must 
also do her part in keeping the kitchen 
and other hospital expenditures within 
reasonable limits, for it is the invet- 
erate tendency of every Chinaman to 
“squeeze,” i. e. to make illegitimate 
profits. Even when he becomes a 
Christian, it takes a long time and 
much grace before his conscience be- 
comes tender in this respect. Duties 
of this kind may be summed up by 
saying that the nurse, with the doctor, 
has to bear the household cares of a 
very large and miscellaneous estab- 
lishment. 

None of our hospitals are as large 
and well-equipped as they should be, 
but the best is done with the means. 
As to their general condition, every 
effort is made to keep them to the 
high level of cleanliness and order of 
the hospitals in the States, but this 
is an extremely difficult and almost 
heart-breaking task. The Chinese 
prefer the mode of life to which they 
are accustomed, and so, wittingly and 
unwittingly, indulge in customs and 
manners which tend to make the in- 
stitution like their own homes, where 
the ways are easy-going, and cleanli- 
ness of no great importance. Regula- 
tions forbidding patients and their 


friends to spit where they please, or 
to throw rejected fragments of food 
on the floor, or to indulge in other 
habits reprehensible from our point 
of view, are often regarded as un- 
necessary and provoking. A _ short 
time ago a nurse fresh from one of 
the great London hospitals, sorrow- 
fully confessed that she was afraid 
her efforts to enforce the rules of 
her hospital had no other effect than 
to drive patients away. No doubt 
this does sometimes happen if the ill- 
ness is not severe, but in this par- 
ticular instance the lowered at- 
tendance was due to the events of 
the Revolution, and the proximity to 
the hospital of barracks of rowdy sol- 
diers. Visitors who are fair and con- 
siderate, should bear these facts in 
mind, and make generous allowance 
for the almost insuperable difficulties 
of hospital management in China. 
Miss Higgins also has many duties 
which lie outside the hospital. There 
is the dispensary, open _ several 
days each week, which is perhaps lo- 
cated in a different part of the city, 
so as to extend the range of the benefi- 
cence of the hospital as widely as pos- 
sible. Here she is often alone or 
assists the physician in relieving the 
aches, pains, and other ailments of the 
hundreds of patients who come for 
treatment. Further, there are the 
calls at the homes of patients. Every 
year these are becoming. more numer- 
ous as confidence in foreign methods 
of nursing increases. These private 
calls mean much expenditure of 
time and energy, as long dis- 
tances sometimes have to be tra- 
versed, and it is often necessary 
for the nurse to stay up all night. 
But it is one of the most efficient 
forms of missionary activity, as it 
brings physicians and nurses into 
more intimate and friendly relations 
with the Chinese than is possible un- 
der ordinary circumstances, and a 
more welcome hearing is thus ob- 
tained for the Christian message. 
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Official families and people of influ- 
ence have often been reached and 
their abiding friendship for the 
Mission won in this way. One such 
case was the family of General Lan 
Tien Weh: Dr. Glenton was called 
at midnight to visit the wife of this 
dignitary. Through the night she 
stayed with her. By morning the 
crisis was over and the hospital had 
won an enduring friend. Soon after 
this Mrs. Lan and her mother visited 
the hospital and witnessed a session 
of the dispensary. It was not a pleas- 
ant sight, to say the least, but the vis- 
itors stayed throughout with much in- 
terest and accompanied the physician 
afterward to the chapel to hear the 
preaching of the Joyful News (as 
Gospel is called in Chinese). The next 
step was the entrance of a member of 
this family. into the training school 


for nurses in connection with the hos- . 


pital. The missionary finds it almost 
impossible to reach this class of people 
except through medical or educational 
work. 


Not least important of her outside 
duties is the nursing of missionaries 
which is occasionally the nurses’ 
rather unwelcome duty. It is unwel- 
come, not because missionaries are 
more refractory than other patients, 
though it would not be surprising if 
they were so, as it is very trying to be 
kept away from duties which must 
be done; but for the reason that no 
one likes to see a fellow-worker in- 
capacitated, even for a short time. It 
would be a great blessing if mission- 
aries were exempt from the ordinary 
ills of humanity. This statement is 
made on good authority, as the resig- 
nations due to ill-health of some of 
our best missionaries recently drew 
from the Bishop of Shanghai the -la- 
ment that his workers were not made 
of cast-iron and copper-riveted. 

When need arises, our nurses also 
attend the sick missionaries of other 
churches and denominations. A few 
months ago, Miss Ogden, of the An- 


king diocese, went a long distance 
to nurse some Presbyterian mission- 
aries ill with the deadly typhus fever. 
Happily, her cases recovered. Recently 
a request came to Bishop Roots from 
Bishop White, of the Honan diocese, 
to send him a nurse for some of his 
workers who were ill with the same 
disease. Miss Higgins was unable to 
go herself, but a nurse trained by her 
was sent who rendered invaluable 
service. Mutual help of this kind does 
much to cement the friendly relations 
of different missions with each other. 


IV 


The training of native nurses is one 
of the most interesting and encourag- 
ing departments of the work of the 
missionary nurse. Realizing the need 
for trained and intelligent assistants 
Dr. Glenton and Miss Higgins in 1907 
set themselves to the work of training 
up Chinese young women. The pro- 
fessional services of well-trained, na- 
tive nurses are now constantly in de- 
mand by foreigners, and in steadily 
increasing measure by the Chinese. 
Some years ago, the native girls will- 
ing to be trained as nurses were very 
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few, as in China nearly every girl was 
betrothed when very young, and mar- 
ried on reaching adolescence. Except 
young widows, and those whose 
fiancés had died, few were able to de- 
vote their lives to this calling. Nowa- 
days, with the change of Government, 
old social customs are passing away. 
The Chinese girl is given, or exer- 
cises of her own accord, far greater 
freedom than formerly, and among 
other things, she claims the right 
to choose for herself the man who 
is to be her husband, instead of 
her parents selecting him for her. 
Of course, the stronger sex claims 
equal freedom. This advance in the 
position of woman has its weak as 
well as its good side. Under the old 
system, nearly every girl was sure of 
marriage and a home. even though 
the husband was not always the per- 
son desired. In the future, many girls 
will have to make their way through 
the world alone, and if new ways of 
earning a livelihood are not opened to 
them the struggle will be very hard 
and bitter. Consequently, besides 
conferring a great benefit upon the 
Chinese community by supplying it 
with competent nurses immeasurably 
superior to their untrained prede- 
cessors, the mission school for nurses 
is doing an admirable work by afford- 
ing an honorable and well-paid career 
to girls obliged to earn their own liv- 
ing. The course of study lasts four 
years. On its completion, an examina- 
tion is held by the local Medical Asso- 
ciation, and a diploma awarded if the 
candidate has been successful. During 
the Revolution, when the hospitals and 
other public buildings were crowded 
with sick and wounded soldiers, many 
of very bad character, it was surpris- 
ing, and most gratifying, to see the 
unvarying respect paid to the mission- 
trained native nurses. 

There were four graduates in the 
first class trained by Dr. Glenton and 
Miss Higgins; one is now head nurse 
under Miss Higgins. One is head nurse 
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in the Woman’s Hospital of the Yale 
Mission in Changsha. A third went 
for post graduate work in a larger 
hospital and is to assist Deaconess 
Hart in Hankow as a district nurse. 
The fourth has settled in her own 
home. There are now a couple of on- 
coming classes two years apart. 

A unique opportunity came to the 
hospital work in Wuchang at the time 
of the Revolution. Through the work 
of the Red Cross Society of which 
our own Dr. MacWillie was president, 
the Republican government was able 
to fulfill its intense desire to put itself 
in line with the humane forces of our 
modern civilization. The doctors and 
nurses were widely known and loved 
before, but their prestige then in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. Every- 
where that they could go, and there 
was need, they were to be found. Af- 
ter the battle of Hanyang, when the 
republican soldiers fleeing on barges 
to Wuchang were mowed down by the 
guns of the victorious imperialists, 
and the boats drifted helpless down 
the river piled with their dead and 
wounded, there were ready our help- 
ers in little boats to stop them as they 
floated past, to rescue the wounded 
and transfer them to the improvised 
hospitals on the shore. 

Our missionaries seemed to live a 
charmed life in those stirring days, 
for though death-dealing bullets and 
shells were all about them not one was 
hurt. They realized the power of the 
promise: “He shall give His angels 
charge concerning thee.” So great 
was the gratitude of the Chinese re- 
publican government to the Mission 
that at the close of the war a govern- 
ment hospital was placed at the dis- 
posal of Dr. MacWillie’s work instead 
of the building for the men’s hospital 
which the mission had formerly 
rented. 

Now in place of these two separate 
hospitals in unsanitary and uncon- 
venient native buildings our doctors 
and nurses are asking for a new build- 
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ing to combine the hitherto separated 
men’s and woman’s hospitals. And we 
must give it to them, for they have 
proved their power to witness for 
Christ as representatives of our 
Church in China. Already the two 
hospitals have combined after Dr. 
Glenton’s illness and retirement, in 
temporary native quarters, and now 
Miss Higgins is head matron, with 
two American nurses, Miss White- 
house and Miss Morrison. With these 
reinforcements the work of the hos- 
pital is making splendid forward 
strides. 

Much more might be written, did 
space permit, on the very busy and 
useful life of a nurse in the mission 


field. As we have indicated, it has its 
difficulties and disappointments, and 
often the nurse is, like Miss Higgins, 
prostrated by severe sickness. On the 
other hand, it has its compensations 
in the consciousness of beneficent 
work done to the best of one’s ability, 
in the gratitude of patients who have 
been helped and comforted, of children 
who have been cared for and educated, 
and of nurses who have been trained 
and given a good livelihood. Lastly, 
and most important, there is the deep 
satisfaction of being able in no small 
degree to forward the work of the 
Church in its efforts to bring the 
Chinese people into the Kingdom of 
God. 


““A MISSIONARY NURSE” IN CLASS WORK 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


O teach this lesson successfully the 
teacher must read the article on. the 
preceding pages very carefully and make 
definite selections from it of such facts 
and material as will particularly appeal 
to her class. It is not recommended that 
the article be read aloud in the class, 
even in the senior department, but selec- 
tions from it might be cut out and given 


to different members of the class for 
them to read and report on such definite 
subjects as: “What a nurse in China may 
do in one day, (1) inside a hospital; (2) 
outside a hospital.” “The training of 
native nurses.” Assign to one pupil, 
“Who Was ‘The Little Lame Prince’?” 
(II. Sam., Ch. 4:4, and Ch. 9). Tell why 
crippled children in China have a speci- 
ally hard time. 
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Before commencing the lesson the 
teacher should have definitely in mind 
the particular facts of Chinese life she 
wishes to impress, and the clear distinc- 
tion she wishes to make between the 
training and qualities which the foreign 
nurse has and the circumstances and 
characteristics which the native girl has 
when she desires to become a “trained 
nurse.” Aim to lead the class to see that 
the kind of nurse they wish to have take 
care of them when they are ill is one who 
has Christian standards of life. Then 
the native nurse needs to have the Chris- 
tian’s point of view, as well as to learn 
the foreign doctor’s ways and means of 
helping to heal the sick. A good nurse 
needs to be. a practical Christian in 
America, China or anywhere. 


THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


See how many in the class can remem- 
ber who were the three “Lives in China” 
already studied. Try to find out what 
points in these lives have made the most 
impression and ask yourself why. It 
may help you to understand your boy or 
girl better. 

Then call attention to the fact that 
to-day we study the life of a woman in 
China. Ask such questions as these of 
the class, to bring them to feel in close 
touch with the subject of the day’s les- 
son: Were you ever ill? Do you know 
any trained nurse? Did you ever have 
one take care of you? Why? 

If you were a little Chinese boy or girl 
and were ill, instead of having a trained 
nurse called to take care of you and to 
help you get well and strong again, do 
you know what your father and mother 
or friends would probably do? 

After bringing out the fact that in 
China, if the parents are still idol-wor- 
shippers they will probably invoke the 
aid of heathen gods and medicine men, 
and if they are converts to Christianity 
they will probably try to take the child 
to a hospital, if there is one within rea- 
sonable distance, show on a map of 
China how many and where the hospitals 
are and give the population of one or 
more of the cities, comparing it with that 
of a city familiar to the class. This is 
one way of establishing the fact of the 
great need and the few workers. 


TEACHING THE LESSON 


The following outline under four di- 
visions, provides topics for questions and 
discussions :* 


*If it is desired to use this outline in 
Sunday school for a ten-minute session each 
Sunday the four divisions here given will 
constitute separate lessons. 
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I.—The Home of a Sick Boy or Girl in 
China 
1. What do you think would impress 


you first in a Chinese home? ; 
2. Give at least five reasons why this 


would be particularly bad in illness? 


3. How does a Chinese bed differ 
from ours? 

4. With an older class it might be 
profitable to suggest how cleanness, 
Christianity and self-respect make the 
triangle of a strong character. 


IIl.—A White-Capped Nurse in China 


1. Locate Wuchang on the map and 
tell what bishop this missionary nurse is 
working under. 

2. What helped to fit Miss Higgins for 
her work in China? 

8. Describe what she found for a hos- 
pital when she reached China. 

4. What did she do at first? 

5. Make a word picture of the “new 
quarters” into which they moved. 

3. Name some of the duties Miss 
Higgins had at Wuchang that she did 
not have at Washington. 

7. Why are Chinese patients partic- 
ularly hard to take care of? 


IiI—A Trained Nurse’s Work in China 


(a) Inside the hospital: 

. Who was Mephibosheth, and have 
children in China suffered as he did? 

2. Explain why a crippled child in 
China might have a harder time than one 
in the United States. 

3. Why do these little children some- 
times cry to remain at the hospital? 

4. Show why the doctor needs the 
help of the nurse even more than in 
America. 

(b) Outside the hospital: 

5. Name at least three different 
homes outside of the hospital in which 
ie trained nurse is frequently called to 
elp. 

6. What happens 
when they fall ill? 


IV.—Training Native Nurses 


to missionaries 


1. Why was it hard seven years ago 
to secure native young women for 
nurses? 

2. What changes in this way has the 
new form of government occasioned? 

3. How many were in the first class to 


' graduate and what are they doing now? 


4. What were some of the ways in 
which the nurses helped during the revo- 
lution. 

5. How has the new government ex- 
pressed its gratitude? 


Rhea G. Pumphrey 


Elizabeth S. Chisholm 


Ida Jean Morrison 


NURSES FOR ALASKA, SHANGHAI AND HANKOW 


MESSENGERS OF THE KING 


HE Christian religion is 
grounded in personality. It 
is the personal Christ who 
brings the personal message 

to human souls, and makes them 
know what God is like. This personal 
message has always been best deliv- 
ered by persons rather than books. 
It must always be, therefore, that the 
Divine Story will be told by human 
lips. What better joy than such part- 
nership with our Master in the exten- 
sion of His Kingdom? 

With this conviction in their hearts 
we have sent forth during the last year 
a number of earnest young souls into 
distant lands where they are to wit- 
ness for the Master. They have gone 
as our representatives; we are their 
partners in the enterprise, and we 
back them with our prayers and gifts. 
It is well for us to know them, so far 
as we may, by picture and printed 
page, that we may the better sym- 
pathize with and share in their labors 
and successes. 


To China 


HE appointment of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Walker to the Diocese of 
Hankow is only another illustration 
of the close tie that binds the English 
and American Church missions in 
China. Mr. Walker is the son of a 
priest of the Church of England, the 
Rev. Robert Walker, Rural Dean of 
Wigton. He was 
born twenty-six 
years ago in the 
County of Cum- 
berland, and_ re- 
ceived his early ed- 
ucation in St. Bee’s 
School, where he 
distinguished him- 
self by his scholar- 
ship, finally gain- 
ing the Thomas 
Exhibition at Queen’s College, Oxford. 
After leaving Oxford he was ordained 
by the Bishop of Carlisle and for two 
years has been doing parish work in 
Carlisle and Penrith. Throughout his 
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university life he was preparing him- 
self for missionary work, with China 
as his goal. The influence of a college 
tutor drew his attention to the oppor- 
tunity for service at Boone University, 
with the result that he offered himself 
to Bishop Roots for educational work. 


td 


HEN the Rev. Robert E. Wood 
returned from furlough this 
summer he took back with him three 
young men who are to be associated 
with him in his work at Ichang; from 
the Cambridge Seminary, the Rev. 
Arthur S. Kean, and from the General 
Theological Seminary, the 
Messrs. Walter F. Hayward, Jr., and 

Edmund L. Souder. 
Mr. Kean is a Canadian by birth, 
but came to the United States when a 
boy, and was edu- 


cated at Hobart 
College, Geneva, 
Trinity College, 
Hartford, and the 
Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School, Cam- 
bridge. While in 


college and semin- 
ary, as a lay-read- 
er and member of 
the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, he was 
placed in charge of mission work 
in various places, teaching Sunday 
School, Bible classes, boys’ societies, 
etc., so that he goes to his work with 
perhaps more practical preparation 
than most young missionaries. 

The Rev. Walter F. Hayward, Jr., 
goes from the diocese of Long Island. 
He was graduated from Yale in 1910 
and has received his theological train- 
ing at the General Seminary, New 
York City. His friends speak in the 
highest terms of his character, ability 
and devotion. Judging from his past 
record, there is every prospect that he 
will become a most valuable member 
of the Hankow staff. 

The diocese of Pennsylvania sends 


Rev. ~ 


of the King 


Mr. Souder 


the Rev. Edmund Lloyd Souder. He 
is a graduate of Harvard and the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, and has 
the reputation of being a man of ster- 
ling character, strong personality and 
winning presence, with the ability to 
“stick to it, notwithstanding difficul- 
ties’”—qualities which seem to assure 
his future usefulness in the mission 
field. 


Mr. Hayward 


e 


ROM her early girlhood Miss Julia 
A. Clark has had the desire to 
help Chinese women, and all her train- 
ing has been taken with that end in 
view. Entering 
Smith College in 
1906 circumstances 
obliged her to leave 
before graduation. 
She then entered 
the Los Angeles 
Deaconess School, 
and after complet- 
ing the course took 
a year of  post- 
graduate work at 
the Philadelphia Deaconess School. 
She goes to the District of Hankow 
to do evangelistic work among women. 


» 


HE nursing staff of Hankow has 

received two recruits, but not be- 

fore the need for them had become 
cruelly acute. 

Miss Ida Jean Morrison was born in 

Manitoba, Canada, but came to the 

United States when a child. She re- 
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ceived her nurse’s training at the hos- 
pital in Hartford, Conn., and after her 
graduation spent a year in the Phila- 
delphia Deaconess School. She was 
early left an orphan, and so feels free 
to carry out a long-cherished desire 
and offer for foreign service. She 
will serve at St. 
Peter’s Hospital, 
Wuchang. 

The appointment 
of Miss Martha R. 
Waddill adds an- 
other name to the 
long list of mis- 
sionaries in the 
foreign field who 
call the old state of 
Virginia home. She 
was born in Isle of Wight County, and 
has spent all her life in her home 
state, taking her nurse’s training in 
the Norfolk Protestant Hospital. She 
goes to the Elizabeth Bunn Hospital 
in Wuchang. 


¥ 


R. WILLIAM §S. A. POTT is the 
eldest son of the Rey. F. L. H. 

Pott, D.D., President of St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, and grandson 
of the Rev. Wong Kong-chai, the first 
Chinese convert of the American 
Church, and our first Chinese priest. 
He was born in New York City while 
his parents were on furlough, but 
spent the first years of his life in 
Shanghai. When 

nine years of age 
he came back to the 
United States to be 
educated, and was 
sent to the Episco- 
pal High School in 
Alexandria, where 
he remained until 
he entered the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
A young man of 
striking personal- 
ity, unusual intellectual ability and 
great charm of manner, he was gener- 
ally regarded as the ablest student of 
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his class and a leader in the intellect- 
ual and social life of the University. 
He will be one of his father’s assist- 
ants in St. John’s University. 

Mr. John Randall Norton, who also 
goes to St. John’s University, was 
born and bred in New England. He 
received his early 
schooling in Ver- 
mont and = was 
graduated from the 
University of Ver- 
mont when he was 
president of the 
Y. Ma CeA. VHe 
made a good record 
in college, and is 
described as a lika- 
ble young man, 
cheerful and energetic, with every 
prospect of success in the work he has 
undertaken. 

Mr. Charles F. Remer comes from 
the Diocese of Minnesota. He pre- 
pared himself for teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and after his 
graduation spent two years as a gov- 
ernment teacher in the Philippines. 
Bishop Brent having called his atten- 
tion to the possibilities of educational 
work in Shanghai, he applied for ap- 
pointment to St. John’s University and 
was put in charge of the Department 
of Economics there. 

tJ 


R. LESTER EMERY COOK is 
the fourth young man to join 
the staff of St. John’s University this 
year. Mr. Cook 
was born in New 
York and educated 
in New Jersey 
schools, graduating 
from Rutgers Col- 
lege last spring. 
He has always been 
active in church 
work and Sunday 
school, and in the 
Y. M. C. A. at col- 
lege, and is well equipped in his 
chosen profession of teaching. 
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‘THERE has been only one addition 
| to the clerical staff of the Diocese 
of Shanghai this year—the Rev. 
Thomas Bowyer Campbell, from the 
Diocese of Virginia. Mr. Campbell 
was born in Bedford City, Virginia, 
and was educated at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and the College of 
William and Mary, going from there 
to the Seminary at Alexandria. He 
has marked intellectual ability and is 
of a literary and artistic turn of mind. 
His friends predict for him a suc- 
cessful career in the mission field. 


R 


‘WO nurses have been added to the 
foreign staff of the Shanghai 
Mission. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Chisholm will go 
to St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai. She 
is an Englishwoman, who received her 
early education in a private boarding 
school in-London and then took the 
nurse’s training at the Maternity Hos- 
pital of London. Coming to this coun- 
try, she entered the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, graduating in 1909. After 
her graduation she became superin- 
tendent of a private hospital in Media, 
Pennsylvania. She has had thorough 
training and large experience in her 
profession. 

Miss Annie Brown is a Canadian 
by birth, but has lived most of her 
life in the United 
States. Wishing to 
give her life to 
missionary service, | 
she concluded that © 
the nursing profes- | 
sion offered her the 
best opportunity of 
entering mission- 
ary work and she 
entered the training school of the 
New England Hospital for Women 
and Children. After several years of 
private nursing and institutional work, 
she entered the New York Training 
School for Deaconesses ar:d took the 
full course, graduating in 19138. 
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WO other graduates of the New 
York Deaconess School have gone 
this year to Shanghai, Miss Louise S. 
Hammond and Miss Mary A. Bremer. 


CNN ne al 


e Oyj Vee 


Miss Bremer 


Miss Hammond 
TWO GRADUATES OF ST. FAITH’S 


Miss Hammond comes from the 
Diocese of Chicago. She was taken 
abroad when a child and educated in 
Germany, Switzerland and France. 
Returning to the United States, she 
entered Vassar College and after her 
graduation took the course at St. 
Faith’s. Coming of a cultivated and 
artistic family, Miss Hammond has 
had unusual educational advantages, 
and enters upon her missionary serv- 
ice with a better equipment than falls 
to the lot of most young women. 

While a sophomore in Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Miss Bremer first be- 
came attracted to missionary work and 
two years later she signed the Student 
Volunteer pledge. Since leaving col- 
lege she has been occupied in teaching 
in the High Schools in Springfield, 
New Jersey and Great Neck, Long 
Island. Two years ago she was able 
to carry out her purpose and enter the 
Deaconess Training School as a can- 
didate for appointment to Shanghai. 
She will be stationed at Yangchow. 


® 


T is with gratitude and regret that 
we present the photograph of Dr. 
Cecil Dabney. Gratitude, that a young 
man of his ability and promise should 
have been moved to volunteer for the 
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foreign mission work, to which he was 
appointed on January 14, 1913; and 
regret that at the very outset a physi- 
cal weakness which had escaped notice 
compelled his return to this country 


in August last after a service of seven 
months. Dr. Dabney had taken up 
with energy and efficiency his work in 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai. Dr. 
Pott says of him, “He was admirably 
fitted for the place and his necessary 
retirement caused him no less regret 
than it did us.” Such occasional dis- 
appointments are inevitable in the 
conduct of missionary work, but the 
soldier who has volunteered and is 
compelled to retire will surely be held 
in no less honor than one whose physi- 
cal strength permits him to fight on. 


Rg 


To the Philippines 


HE Rev. Stanley Searing Thomp- 
son and his wife have gone to 
help Mr. Staunton in his work among 
the Igorots of Sagada. Although Mr. 
Thompson received his theological 
training at the Virginia Seminary and 
was a candidate for orders from the 
Diocese of Kentucky, he is a New 
Englander, having been born in North 
Conway, N. H. He was educated at 


the Rock River Military Academy, 
Dixon, IIl., going from there to St. 
John’s School for Postulants, Union- 
town, Ky., and 
then to the Semi- 
nary at  Alexan- 
dria. His train- 
ing in a military 
school, as well as 
his knowledge of 
mechanics and the 
use of tools, seem 
to especially fit 
him for his work 


among the wild 
tribes in the mountains of Luzon. 
R 
To Alaska 


HEN Deaconess Carter was 
obliged to leave Alaska and lay 
down the work to which she had de- 
voted herself among the natives in 
the far North, because she was no 
longer equal to the physical strain in- 
volved, it became necessary to send 
some one to carry on her work at Alla- 
kaket. Volunteers were not wanting 
for this difficult and lonely service, 
and from them Deaconess Bertha B. 
Mills and Miss Rhea G. Pumphrey 
were chosen. 

Deaconess Mills was born in Illinois 
and educated in the schools of that 
state until she came to Philadelphia 
to enter the Train- 
ing School for 
Deaconesses. She 
taught in the pub- 
lie schools of Illi- 


nois for several 
years, and _ since 
her graduation 
from the _  Dea- 


coness School has 
been working in 
the Italian Mis- 
sion in Philadelphia. 


is fond 
of out-door life, and says that she can 
use a hammer and saw and enjoy it— 
talents that she will find good use for 
at Allakaket. 


She 


yA 
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Miss Rhea G. Pumphrey, who ac- 
companies Deaconess Mills, is a 
trained nurse, having graduated from 
the Garfield Memorial Hospital in 
Washington and also served in the 
Washington Home for Incurables. 
She has been associated with Dea- 
coness Mills in the Italian Mission of 
Philadelphia, so that they are tried 
friends and co-workers. 


R 


T is not often that the Board has 
‘the pleasure of appointing twin 
sisters to the same post in the mission 
field, but this hap- 
pened when Miss 
Lily Grace Holmes 
went to Valdez to 
take charge of the 
Hospital of the 
Good Samaritan, 
and shortly after- 
wards Miss Rose 
Gertrude Holmes 
was appointed 
housekeeper in the 


Miss L. G. Holmes 


same institution. 

Daughters of a priest of the 
Church, who during their childhood 
was a pioneer missionary on the Kan- 
sas prairie, they early knew the mean- 
ing of privation, and learned with self- 
reliance and ability to “turn their 
hands. to anything.” Miss Grace 
Holmes is a graduate of the Wiscon- 
sin Training School for Nurses and 
has held responsible positions in sev- 
eral hospitals and sanitariums. Miss 
Gertrude Holmes has been the nurse 
at St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, for a 
number of years. 


+d 


T the close of the summer urgent 
need developed at St. Matthew’s 
Hospital, Fairbanks. Both the nurses 
there were leaving, and as yet no sub- 
stitute had been found. Fortunately 
Miss Beulah HE. Fredericks, of East 
St. Louis, Ill., volunteered and sailed 
just in time to take up the work. It 
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is interesting to 
note that Miss 
Fredericks is a 
graduate from the 
training school of 
one of our mission 
hospitals, All 
Saints’, McAlester, 
Okla. Her parents 
were Methodists, but fae there she 
came under the influence of the 
Church and was confirmed. 


® 


To Porto Rico 


‘N January, 1913, St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Ponce, was reopened, with 
Dr. Lyman Weeks Crossman as super- 
intendent and Miss Violet Whitbeck 
as head nurse. 

Dr. Crossman was a member of the 
Church of the Holy Spirit, Benson- 
hurst, N. Y. He is a graduate of the 
University and Bellevue Hospital Med- 
ical College, and has had several 
years’ experience as interne in St. 
Vincent’s Hospital and the City Hos- 
pital on Blackwell’s Island, where he 
was considered by his associates as a 
man of exceptional ability and char- 
acter. 

Miss Violet Whitbeck is a native of 
Cairo, in the Catskill Mountain region 
-of New York State. Those who have 
been associated with her profession- 
ally and in her home life, speak in the 
highest terms of her ability and faith- 
fulness. The service she has rendered 
during the past year at St. Luke’s has 
borne out these testimonials. 


® 


For K yoto 


HE Rev. Louis A. Peatross, while 

a student in the Virginia Semi- 
nary, offered himself for work in 
Kyoto, and was gladly accepted by 
Bishop Tucker. Mr. Peatross comes 
of Methodist parents, and was reared 
in that body. He spent two years in 
the Military Academy at West Point 
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and is a graduate of William and 
Mary College. Upon the conclusion of 
his course at the Virginia Seminary, 
where he proved his faithfulness and 
loyalty and obtained high commenda- 
tion from his teachers, he was or- 
dained to the diaconate and went 
directly to his work. 

» 


For Mexico 


ISS T. T. MCKNIGHT was a mem- 
ber of St. Mark’s Church, San 
Antonio, Tex., when she volunteered 
for service in Mexico. She had 
had many years’ experience as a 
teacher in the schools of Texas, her 
native state, and was equipped with a 
thorough knowledge of Spanish. 
These, together with her other gifts 
of character and ability, seem to 
designate her as a fit person to become 
principal of the Hooker School, Mex- 
ico City. She took up the work at 
once, and has carried it on successfully 
under the very trying conditions 
which have existed during the past 
year in Mexico. 
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Miss Claudine Whitaker, appointed 
in October, 1912, as a helper to 
Deaconess Affleck among the poor 
of Mexico City, was one of the 
little staff who stood fast during the 
trying days of the Huerta coup d’état, 
and through the period of unrest 
which succeeded it. After a brief 
furlough in this country, in spite of 
the serious conditions which still pre- — 
vail, Miss Whitaker has just returned 
to her post, feeling that the great 
hardships which prevail among the 
people of Mexico City make it impera- 
tive that all possible help be given. 

HE above is only a partial view of 

the recruits who have recently 
gone to distant fields. There are 
many others who, although they have 
received their appointments, have not 
yet sailed. It is our intention to in- 
troduce some of these to our readers 
in a later issue. It is cause for 
thanksgiving that so many volunteers 
have offered as make their inclusion 
in a single issue of the magazine an 
impossibility. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RS. LORILLARD SPENCER, 
well known among the old fa- 
milies of New York, and Deaconess 
Young from St. George’s parish, set 
sail in November for the Philippine 
Islands where they will open a work 
under Bishop Brent’s direction on the 
Mohammedan island of Jolo. They 
intend to devote themselves for a year 
to missionary service in that remote 


spot. 
q 


IXTY Cuban Churchmen have 
united in a memorial to Bishop 
Knight expressing the hope that he 
may retain the bishopric of Cuba and 
that a Cuban clergyman may be con- 
secrated as suffragan bishop. 


RESIDENT YUAN SHIH-KAI, in 
conversation with Dr. Lowrie of 
Peking University, said unequivocally : 
“T am not a Christian; I am a Con- 
fucianist; but only Christian ethics 
can save China. Our morality is not 
sufficient for the crisis.” 


q 


NE of the largest congregations in 
the world gathers at the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian mission at Elat, 
West Africa. On a recent Sunday the 
attendance at church was 5,800. Two- 
hundred and forty-seven were bap- 
tized. On the same Sunday, at Fu- 
lasi, an outpost of the Elat church 
3,600 were present at service. 
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RITING from Hooker School, 
Mexico City, Miss T. T. Mc- 
Knight, the educational principal, 
says: “We do so need a respectable 
typewriter. I often have translating 
to do and much copying as our text- 
books are few and poor. I have had 
to write out a translation of “The 
Life of Christ.’ Our only Sunday 
school book is in English and I write 
a translation of the lesson for each 
Sunday. Our present typewriter is 
almost past using. In fact, Mr. Mel- 
len and Mr. Watson laugh at the very 
idea of any one using it. I found it 
here when I came and I am sure it 
was the very first one made by the 
Remington company. To use it is cer- 
tainly a trial of patience.” 
Will any reader of THE SPIRIT OF 
MISSIONS supply this need? 


q 


N December 20th, Bishop Garland, 


Suffragan of Pennsylvania, con- 
secrated All Souls’ Church for Deaf 
Mutes. This is one of the all-too-few 
instances of organized and permanent 
work on behalf of the Children of 
Silence. 


q 


ROM the United Offering of 1910 
$5,000 was set aside toward the 
erection of a new dormitory for young 
women students at St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh. It was decided to 
make the building a memorial to the 
late George C. Thomas, former Treas- 
urer of the Board of Missions. The 
construction work was carried on vig- 
orously so far as the money in hand 
would permit. For many months the 
unfinished building has stood as an 
appeal and challenge to the people of 
the Church to complete work well be- 
gun. The Auxiliary at its last trien- 
nial meeting in New York decided to 
give another $5,000 from the United 
Offering of 1913. This amount, to- 
gether with the individual gifts that 
have been made from time to time by 
many good friends in different parts 


of the country, and the sum the stu- 
dents have undertaken to raise, will be 
sufficient to complete the south wing 
of the building. Unfortunately the 
money so far given has been sufficient 
only for actual building operations 
and has not sufficed for equipment. 
The result is a debt of about $4,500 
for the heating and plumbing. As 
the building was absolutely useless 
without this expenditure, it seemed 
wise to the Rev. A. B. Hunter and his 
advisors on the Board of Trustees to 
assume the obligation. The complet- 
ed portion of the building was for- 
mally opened on November 26 by 
Bishop Cheshire. 


AT THE TIP OF FLORIDA 


EFERENCE has occasionally been 
made in THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
to the work of the large colored con- 
gregation of St. Peter’s, Key West, 
Fla. Ever since the hurricane of 
October, 1910, the parish has been 
struggling to replace the ruined 
church with a good stone building. 
The bishop has acquired a long needed 
extension of the church lot, and the 
nature of the work, which touches 
nearly a thousand souls, requires more 
and more a church large enough to 
hold the congregations. The people 
are all of the poor laboring class and 
cannot of their own efforts provide 
enough to erect such a church. 

The Rev. A. R. E. Roe, rector, has 
in sight about $4,000, provided he can 
raise $10,000. If $5,000 were forth- 
coming from the Church at large, the 
remainder would probably be given in 
the parish. 

Bishop Gray has always taken the 
greatest interest in this work and de- 
sired to see the building of a new 
church before he left Southern Flor- 
ida. It would be a fitting close to his 
long and faithful episcopate of 21 
years. Who will help to satisfy this 
really great necessity? 


OUR LETTER BOX 


Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


The rector of a Chicago parish writes: 
LEASE accept my thanks for the 
volume containing the Triennial 
Report of the Board of Missions; 
which was sent promptly upon receipt 
of my request for the same. This 
book I find wonderfully interesting 
reading. I have read a number of 
reports of the Bishops already. Their 
heroism, statesmanship, and witness 
for Christ can not but make a loyal 
Churchman proud. But the book is 
beautifully gotten up too. I consider 
it quite an improvement on the two 
volumes of three years ago. The illus- 
trations and maps are exceedingly 
helpful. In short, my copy is quite an 
addition to my personal library. Per- 
haps, this letter may cheer up those 
who prepared the report even if I— 
that write—happen to be only a junior 
priest and an insignificant clergyman. 

* * 
Our missionary at Ereueell, Alaska, nar- 
rates the following incident: 

HIS summer a lady about eighty 
years of age, acommunicant of St. 
Mark’s Church, Chicago, where her 
husband was a prominent layman, vis- 
ited in Wrangell. In spite of her ad- 
vanced years she walked a mile to the 
church. When she entered her first 
exclamation was: “How splendid it is 
that there is a church here for way- 
farers like myself!” Next day, as the 
ship on which she and her daughter 
had taken passage was going out of 
the bay, it struck a rock and sank in 
three minutes. Both of them, together 
with others, were drowned. She had 
been helped into a lifeboat, in spite of 


her protest that she was old and ready 


to die, and that some younger person 
should take her place. After ~they 
were in the boat, sadly enough, it was 
wrecked by a falling mast. At our lit- 
tle church, therefore, she found her 
last spiritual consolation. It was the 
final resting place of one of God’s way- 


farers on her journey to Jerusalem. 
This ministry of our pioneer mission 
stations is not always remembered. 


One of our young churchwomen who is 
teaching in the West writes in a personal 
letter ; 


MUST tell you of my morning: at 

school to-day. As it was the fif- 
tueth anniversary of the Gettysburg 
speech I had asked all of my pupils 
to memorize the address. I didn’t in- 
tend to spend all the hour on it, but 
my first class waxed enthusiastic be- 
cause there was an English boy who 
had learned the address, and I, of 
course, drew comparisons, whereupon 
everyone wished to recite. But the cli- 
max came in another class. Mr. Frank 
Hu, a Chinese boy, recited the entire 
thing in his broken English. He 
brought down the room. I don’t know 
just how it happened, but one boy sug- 
gested that he tell us of his own war 
in his country. I didn’t think he 
would do it, but I tried him, and that 
shy, quiet Chinaman stood up, with 
his eyes nearly popping out of his 
head, and for the rest of the hour he 
talked just as fast as he could of the 
Chinese revolution, of their govern- 
ment, their hopes and ideals, drawing 
comparisons, showing points of simi- 
larity. The whole room was spell- 
bound, the boys fairly hanging over 
their seats listening. It was the best 
lesson in patriotism and world-vision 
they ever had, and I know the best 
I ever had. There were two. very 
strong Southerners in the class. They’ 
had been very “edgy” at first; but it 
was undivided America and China at 
the end of the hour. So they have 
the wonderfully simple English of 
that address by memory, and the big- 
ger, higher ideal of the principle of 
“revolution” in place of a narrow and 
blood-thirsty false patriotism, which 
I sometimes think people fall into. 
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LETTERS TO 


A MEN’S COMMUNION ON 
ADVENT SUNDAY 


To the Editor of THE SPIRIT OF 
MISSIONS: 
N Grace Church, Anderson, S. C., on 
the First Sunday in Advent there 
was a celebration of the Holy Euchar- 
ist especially for the men of the par- 
ish, when an offering was made for 
Missions. We purpose to have this 
service each year on that day, follow- 
ing the resolution offered by the House 
of Deputies relating to the Men’s 
United Offerings. 

At the fall meeting of our (Green- 
ville) convocation it was my privilege 
to offer the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, The women of the Church 
have for years, and especially at the 
triennial service of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, held in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York, at the re- 
cent General Convention, expressed 
their loyal devotion to the Church in 
their gifts to Missions, we, the mem- 
bers of the Greenville Convocation, 
thank them in the name of our Blessed 
Saviour for their noble work; and 

Whereas, This noble example of the 
women of the Church is worthy of imi- 
tation by the men of Christ’s King- 
dom; therefore 

Resolved, That the Greenville Con- 
vocation heartily favors the plan of 
each parish having a corporate com- 
munion for the men of the Church, 
preferably on the First Sunday in Ad- 
vent, when an offering shall be made 
for General Missions; be it further 

Resolved, That a secretary-treasur- 
er be appointed to attend to the neces- 
sary business connected with this fund 
for the Greenville Convocation. 


J. H. GIBBONEY, 
Rector Grace Church. 


Anderson, S. C. 
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THE EDITOR 


“THE TRIBUTE” AND “THE 
BEV: 


To the Editor of THE SPIRIT OF MIs- 
SIONS: 

With reference to ‘‘Provinces,” it is 
to me a good omen to find that the 
two most important requirements 
from the old Roman Provinces were 
“the tribute” and “the levy.” 

“The tribute” was the amount re- 
quired from each Province for the ben- 
efit of the State. It did not include 
the taxes laid for disbursements with- 
in the Province. This is an interest- 
ing analogy to the apportionment, 
which is the one special offering for 
work outside the parish and the dio- 
cese and the province; and it becomes 
doubly interesting from the fact that 
the present Provincial Canon has 
grown out of the Missionary Depart- 
ment, which was organized in the first 
place largely for the sake of the ap- 
portionment—what the old Romans 
would have called “the tribute.” 

Even if a Province could not meet 
the full tribute, it was required, never- 
theless, under all circumstances, to 
meet “‘the levy,” namely, the quota of 
men to recruit the Roman legions. 
Translated into modern-day ecclesi- 
astical or missionary language, “the 
levy” becomes the apportionment of 
men and women for the missionary 
legions in the domestic and foreign 
field. 

I hope that in the organization of 
the Provincial Synod, at least in the 
Third Department, these two primi- 
tive ideas will be retained in their 
original conspicuous position; namely, 
that the chief and all important pur- 
pose of the Province is to furnish “the 
tribute” and “the levy”—the appor- 
tionment, that is to say, of money and 
of men. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. C. F. BRATENAHL. 


THE LITERATURE OF MISSIONS 


BOOKS. RECEIVED 


HE Committee on Anglo-American 
Communities abroad, appointed 
some time ago by the Foreign 

Missions Conference, has just published 
an illustrated guide of missionary in- 
stitutions and a directory of religious 
services in cities of Eastern and South- 
ern Asia commonly visited by tourists. 
Any visitors to the Orient can secure a 
copy free by addressing the Anglo- 
American Communities Committee, Room 
806, 156 Fifth avenue, New York. Those 
who wish to help meet the cost of publi- 
cation may send 25 cents. Copies of the 
pamphlet will be placed upon the steam- 
ers of the principal trans-Pacific lines 
and in accessible places in a few of the 
port cities of the East. An effort will 
also be made to have the books supplied 
by the leading tourist agencies in this 
country. q 


HASES OF UPLIFT WORK, which 
“ issues from the press of St. Paul’s 
Normal and Industrial School, is a 
profusely illustrated pamphlet setting 
forth the results accomplished by this 
excellent institution for negro education. 
Those who are familiar with the history 
of the school will be glad to see, among 
other illustrations, pictures of the new 
dormitory, which is in course of erection, 
to take the place of that destroyed by fire 
last winter. Copies can be had on 
application to Archdeacon Russell, the 
principal, at Lawrenceville, Va. 


q 


EDUCATIONAL NOTICES 


HE Lenten lessons for 1914 should be 
ready for distribution by the time 

_ this appears. They deal with China 
and have been written by Rev. Phillips E. 
Osgood, to whom we owe the series of 
the last two years. The author was for- 
tunate in having excellent material fur- 
nished by the Editorial Secretary of the 
literature committee of the Church in 
China from which to draw, and we believe 
that these lessons are of exceptional 
merit. Mr. Osgood’s happy way of ex- 
plaining difficult points is nowhere better 
evidenced than in the manner in which he 
has handled Chinese religions. Further, 
unless the writer is very much at fault, 
the last chapter, introducing the children 


to the work and the workers on the field, 
is about the cleverest thing he has yet 
done. 

The aim of these lessons is to carry 
the child, step by step, through a con- 
tinuous story; and in this particular case 
the story through which he is carried is 
“The Flowering of the Flowery King- 
dom.” We hope the lessons will be used 
widely during the coming Lenten season. 
They are to be on sale at 15c. a copy, or 
$1.50 per dozen. 

q 


HE Junior book, “Chin Hsing,” has at 
last been brought out. Deaconess 
Edith Hart, of Hankow, and Miss 

L. C. Sturgis, of Boston, are the joint 
authors, though the original impulse 
came from Deaconess Hart. The first 
two chapters, in which is told the charm- 
ing story of the delightful little boy who 
was willing even to take a bath, if 
thereby he could but secure a coffin for 
his grandfather, is exactly as it was 
written by Deaconess Hart. The last 
half of the book, however, has been 
adapted by Miss Sturgis so as to bring it 
more into keeping with the methods of 
Junior work. Old folks as well as young 
people will enjoy reading it. It has al- 
ready has been used in type-written form 
in many classes in different parts of the 
country, and its popularity is proven. 
It is to be hoped that Junior leaders 
through the Church will make use of this 
delightful little vehicle for initiating the 
young people into the mysteries and 
splendors of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 


ui. 

There will be a leader’s manual for 
use with this Chin Hsing and we hope 
to have it ready for distribution by Janu- 
ary 20th. 

q 


RS. MARIE E. HOBART, the author 
of “The Great Trail,” has kindly 
given to the Educational Depart- 

ment the banners used in the splendid 
production of the play at the Century 
Theater. They may be borrowed by 
those desiring to produce the play, but 
must be written for well in advance of 
the time when they will be needed. 


q 


HE “Gift of Self” has just been pub- 
lished in a slightly altered form, 
with full directions for its produc- 

Copies may be had at 10c, each. 
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tion. 


FIRST MEETING OF THE NEW BOARD 
December 10, 1913 


HE new Board of Missions, 

elected at the time of the 

General Convention, held its 

first meeting for organization 

and transaction of business at the 

Church Missions House on Wednes- 
day, December 10th. 

According to established custom the 
Holy Communion was celebrated at 9 
a.m. by the President, Bishop Lloyd, 
assisted by the Rev. A. R. Gray, Ed- 
ucational Secretary. At the conclu- 
sion of this service the Board con- 
vened in business session. The at- 
tendance was most gratifying; thirty- 
six of the fifty members were present, 
every section of the country having 
one or more representatives. In addi- 
tion to the elected members there were 
present the bishops of Erie and West 
Missouri, the missionary bishop of 
Southern Brazil and Department Sec- 
retaries Harding and Patton. The 
President, who had just returned from 
the Hague, where, at the formal re- 
quest of the Board of Missions, he at- 
tended a session of the Continuation 
Committee of the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence, made a brief statement concern- 
ing his experiences and impressions. 
He also called the sympathetic atten- 
tion of the Board to the critical ill- 
ness of the bishop of Nevada in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York City. 

The first business of the new Board 
was the matter of formal organiza- 
tion. A copy of the missionary canon 
as amended by the General Convention 
was presented and a committee was 
appointed to bring the by-laws into 
harmony with said canon; also a sec- 
ond committee to nominate an Execu- 
tive Committee, a Committee on Trust 
Funds, an Auditing Committee and a 
Committee on Unfinished Business. 

Through an_ inadvertency' the 
names of members elected to the 
Board by the Missionary Council of 
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Department VI were not certified at 
the recent General Convention, and 
therefore failed technically to satisfy 
the canonical requirements. In order 
to make their status unquestioned the 
following gentlemen were elected by 
the Board as representatives of their 
department: Bishop Thomas, of Wy- 
oming; Rev. J. E. Freeman, D.D., of 
Minneapolis; Mr. William C. Sturgis, 
of Colorado Springs. 

At this point the regular order was 
suspended to permit the introduction 
of an important matter by Mr. Pruyn, 
of Albany, who found it impossible 
to remain through the session. This 
subject, which was discussed at con- 
siderable length, had to do with the 
question of rentals in the foreign 
fields. It has been shown that the 
sums now being paid by the Board for 
the rental of unsatisfactory and often 
inadequate quarters for carrying on 
missionary work, amount annually to 
about 15 per cent. of the sum neces- 
sary to purchase and own satisfactory 
property and buildings. It is sug- 
gested that an enterprise might be un- 
dertaken whereby Church people could 
be interested to subscribe a capital for 
this purpose, on which they would 
receive 5 per cent. interest guaranteed 
by the Board; the difference between 
this and the present rental amounts 
being made a sinking fund for the re- 
payment of the principal. It is as- 
serted that in this way at the end of 
fifteen years the Church would own 
the needed property at no larger ex- 
penditure than is now being made for 
rents. After thorough discussion the 
proposition was approved in principle 
and referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for their further investigation 
and report. 

The treasurer then presented his re- 
port for the first three months of the 
new year ending December ist. This 
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showed an increase in the sum of $600 
over the receipts of the corresponding 
months last year, the total from all 
sources amounting to $109,715.13: 
The report of legacies was most en- 
couraging. During this period there 
had been received $77,391.47 as 
against $20,482.43 last year. Specials 
to the amount of over $45,000 had 
passed through the treasury during 
the three months; this is more than 
double the amount for the same 
months last year. With the conclusion 
of this encouraging -statement the 
Board passed to the discharge of rou- 
tine business. 

Since it was impossible to have a 
meeting for organization immediately 
following the General Convention an 
Executive Committee could not be ap- 
pointed, therefore all the administra- 
tive details had to come before the full 
meeting of the Board. Among the 
matters acted upon there were some 
which deserve special mention: 

It was a gratification to the Board 
to be able to make several additional 
appointments under the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Offering. The greatly en- 
larged amount placed at the Board’s 
disposal allows the use of approxi- 
mately $100,000 for each year of the 
triennium. 

Appointments made for the domes- 
tic field at this meeting were: To 
Arizona, Rev. Henry Herbert Shires; 
to Utah, Miss 8. Enebuske; to Western 
Nebraska, Miss Edith Willis, Miss 
Margaret Willis, Miss Minna Stewart, 
Rev. H. Lascelles; to Western Colora- 
do, Miss Mabel White; to the Philip- 
pines, Miss Grace. Butterfield; per- 
mission was given to Bishop Biller of 
South. Dakota to employ Miss A. R. 
Merriam for work at the Rosebud In- 
dian Agency. 

Several appointments were made 
for the foreign field: To Tokyo, Miss 
Eleanor Verbeck, daughter of the fa- 
mous Dr. Guido Verbeck, who as a 
pioneer missionary of the Reformed 
Church in Japan was a conspicuous 


figure in the transition days. Miss 
Verbeck has been for many years a 
devoted Churchwoman. To Anking, 
Miss Velma E. Woods; to Shanghai, 
Miss Anna Koch, who goes as a nurse 
in St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, and 
Mr. John A. Ely, instructor in St. 
John’s University; to Hankow, Miss 
Ruth Kent, Miss Caroline Avis Couch, 
Miss Josephine Chapin Brown, Rev. 
B. P. T. Jenkins. Permission was 
also given to employ two young wom- 
en, Miss Dorothy Mills and Miss Helen 
Hendricks, who are prepared to go 
and return at their own charges, giv- 
ing a year’s service in St. Hilda’s 
School, Wuchang. 

The announcement was made that 
Miss Margaret T. Emery desired to 
relinquish a part of her work in the 
office of the Woman’s Auxiliary, still 
retaining the oversight and arrange-— 
ment for the missionary boxes. In 
view of her service of thirty-seven 
years, the Board adopted an appre- 
ciative resolution. Later in the ses- 
sion, as the result of this change, Miss 
Emily C. Tillotson, Educational Secre- 
tary of the Diocese of Southern Ohio, 
was appointed as Assistant Secretary 
in the central office of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

The usual notification having been 
received from the Presiding Bishop, 
the necessary arrangements were 
made for the traveling salaries and 
expenses of the bishops about to be 
consecrated. ; 

The decision was reached to aban- 
don the former policy pertaining to 
training schools for Bible women in 
Japan; the one in Tokyo is to be closed 
and the work is to be concentrated at 
Sendai. 

Miss L. Ethel Day, for thirty years 
a familiar figure in the Missions 
House and Mr. Kimber’s able helper, 
for reasons of health and by her re- 
quest, was permitted to retire on Sep- 
tember 1, 1914, until which time a 
certain limited work was assigned to 
her. The terms of her future retire- 
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ment will be later decided by the 
Board. 

A plan which has long been under 
consideration whereby the Board 
should carry some portion of its own 
fire insurance, and so make a saving 
and create a fund for future protec- 
tion, was adopted by unanimous vote. 

A retiring allowance of $1500 was 
voted, according to the canon, for the 
Right Rev. William C. Gray, D.D., 
Bishop of Southern Florida. 

The President and three secretaries 
were appointed to attend the session 
of the Foreign Missions Conference, 
and the Council of Advice was au- 
thorized to elect four additional rep- 
resentatives. 

The report of a mass meeting held 
during the General Convention to con- 
sider the problem of relating the boys 
of the Church more closely to its 
missionary work, was presented to the 
Board, which requested the Executive 
Committee to consider the matter and 
take such steps as in its judgment 
might seem wise. 

In view of the enlarged duties and 
responsibilities of the General Board 
of Religious Education, on motion of 
Bishop Lines a committee of three was 
appointed to confer with the above- 
mentioned Board, to report on plans 
for student work and the feasibility 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Announcements Concerning the Missionaries 


of cooperation in publication matters. 

The foregoing business having been 
concluded the following committees 
were suggested by the Committee on 
Nominations and elected by the 
Board: 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Bishops 
Greer, Lawrence, Francis, C. K. Ne- 
son and Edsall; Rev. Drs. Alsop and 
Stires, Dean Davis, Archdeacon 
Emery, Rev. Theodore Sedgwick, 
Messrs. Burton Mansfield, H. L. Mor- 
ris, J. S. Newbold, Wm. F. Cochran, 
W. R. Stirling. 

TRUST FUNDS COMMITTEE: Messrs. 
H. L. Morris, Elihu Chauncey, George 
Gordon King, R. C. Pruyn, GC. G. 
Saunders. 

AUDIT AND FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
Bishop Lines, Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Mann, Mr. Wm. G. Low. 

COMMITTEE ON UNFINISHED BUSI- 
NESS: Bishop Nelson, of Albany; Rev. 
Dr. Mellvaine, George N. Reynolds. 

Bishop Edsall, of Minnesota, invited 
the Board to hold its February meet- 
ing in Minneapolis, but it was finally 
decided to accept the hospitality of 
Minnesota next September, and to 
hold the February meeting as usual 
in New York. 

All necessary business having been 
concluded the Board adjourned to 
meet again on February 11. 


CONCERNING THE 


MISSIONARIES 


Anking 


Miss Velma E. Woods, a member of 
St. Paul’s Church, Pomona, Cal., was ap- 
pointed on December 10, 1913. 


Hankow 


Miss Martha R. Waddill, who sailed 
from San Francisco on October 7, ar- 
rived at Wuchang on November 1, 1913. 

At the meeting of the Board of Mis- 
sions on December 10, 1913, the follow- 
ing appointments were made at the re- 
quest of Bishop Roots: The Rey. B. P. 
T. Jenkins of Plymouth, Wis.; Miss 
Josephine C. Brown, a member of Christ 
Church, St. Paul, Minn.; Miss Caroline 


A. Couch, a member of St Thomas’s 
Church, Taunton, Mass.; Miss Ruth 
Kent, a member of the Church of the 
Transfiguration, New York. ~ 
Permission was given for the employ- 
ment of Miss Dorothy Mills, a member 
of the Parish of the Epiphany, Winches- 
ter, Mass., and Miss Helen Hendrieks, a 
member of St. Paul’s Parish, Chicago, II. 


Liberia 
Miss Emily deW. Seaman, on regular 
furlough, arrived in New York on the 


steamship Olympic, December 10, 1913. 
—~ proceeded to Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
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Mexico 


Miss Claudine Whitaker, 
after furlough, sailed on 
Esperanza, December 11, 1913. 

The Rev. A. L. Burleson, 
after furlong, sailed on 
Mexico, December 18, 1913. 


Porto Rico 


returning 
steamship 


returning 
steamship 


The Rev. C. B. Colmore was con- 
secrated Bishop of Porto Rico with 
charge of Haiti, at Sewanee, Tenn., on 
December 17, 1913. : 


Shanghai 


At the meeting of the Board of Mis- 
sions on December 10, 1918, the follow- 
ing appointments were made at the re- 


quest of Bishop Graves: Mr. John A. 
Ely, a member of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York; Miss Anna Koch, a 
member of Grace Church, Kirkwood, Mo. 


The Philippines 


At the request of Bishop Brent, Miss 
Grace Butterfield, a member of St. John’s 
Chapel, Cambridge, Mass., was appoint- 
ed December 10, 1913. 

Tokyo 


At the meeting of the Board of Mis- 


* sions on December 10, 1913, the follow- 


ing appointment was made at the request 
of Bishop McKim: Miss Eleanor Ver- 
beck, a member of Christ Church, Man- 
lius, N. Y. 


MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those arrang- 
ing missionary meetings, the fol- 
lowing list of clergy and other mission- 
ary workers available as speakers is pub- 
lished. 

When no address is given, requests for 
the services of the speakers should be 
addressed to Mr. John W. Wood, Secre- 
tary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Church Missions House Staff 


The President and Secretaries of the 
Board are always ready to consider and, 
so far as possible, to respond to requests 
to speak upon the Church’s general work 
at home and abroad. Address each 
officer personally at 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


Secretaries of Provinces 


I. Rev. G. W. Davenport, 984 Beacon 
Street, Newton Center, Mass. 

II. Rev. John R. Harding, D.D., 550 
West 157th Street, New York. 

III. Rev. G. C. F. Bratenahl, D.D., 
Room 810, Woodward Building, corner 
15th and H Street, N. W., Washington, 


D. C. 

IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, 412 Courtland 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

V. Rev. John E. Curzon, 1535 Leland 


Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
VI. Rev. C. C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 


Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


VII. 
VIII. Rev. G. C. Hunting, 1942 El Do- 


rado Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
Alaska 


Rt. Rev. P. T. Rowe, D.D. 
Rev. Hudson Stuck, D.D. 


Miss Agnes Huntoon (in Province V.). 
Mr. C. W. Williams (in Province V.). 


Brazil 


Rt. Rev. L. L. Kinsolving, D.D. 
Rev. W. ©. Brown, D.D. 


China 
Rev. Arthur M. Sherman (presenting 


; the New China Fund). 


HANKOW 
Dr. Mary V. Glenton. 

SHANGHAI 
Miss S. H. Reid and Mrs. John A. Ely. 
Rev. P. N. Tsu. 


Japan 
TOKYO 
Deaconess V. D. Carlsen.- 
Philippine Islands 
Rev. E. A. Sibley (in Province V.). 
Work Among Mountain People 


Rev. W. B. Allen of Asheville (avail- 
able during February). 

Rey. S. L. Tyson of Sewanee, Tenn. 
Address Bay Shore, N. Y 


Work Among Indians 


Mrs. Baird Sumner Cooper of Wyom- 
ing. Address, The Toronto, Dupont 
Circle, Washington, D. C. 

Work Among Negroes in the South 


Rev. S. H. Bishop, Secretary, the 
American Church Institute for Negroes, 
416 Lafayette Street, New York. 

Archdeacon Russell of St. 
Lawrenceville, Va. 

The Rev. A. B. Hunter of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Raleigh, N. C. 


Paul’s, 


Avenue, New York. 
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A LIST OF LEAFLETS 


The leaflets noted hereon may be had by application to the Literature Department, 281 Fourth 


Africa 
Our Foothold in Africa. 
A Sojourner in Liberia. 

Alaska 
The Borderland of the Pole. 


(Liberia. ) 


Brazil 
Our Farthest South. 


China 


Our Foreign Medical Work by Women Among 
Women. 

The Training School for Bible Women, [an- 
kow. 

The Bible-Woman in the China Mission. 


The ‘Training School for Bible Women, 
Shanghai. 
St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai. 


The Chung Hua Sheng Kung MAtwi. 
Holy Catholic Church in China.) 
New China and the Church. 

St. Mary’s Orphanage. 

For the Girls of China. (St. Mary’s Hall, 
Shanghai. ) 

Why? (The needs of St. Mary’s Hall.) 

Practical Ideals in* Medical Missions. 
Jefferys, 10c. 

Business Side of Missions. 

*‘‘Boone’’—The Christian University of Mid- 
China. 

*A Year at St. John’s University, Shanghai. 


Cuba, Porto Rico and Haiti 
In the Greater Antilles. 


(The 


Dr. 


Honolulu 
The Cross Roads of the Pacific. 


Japan 
The Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. 
The Christian College and Moral Leadership. 
(St. Paul’s Tokyo.) 
*How to Win Japan and Where to Begin. 
(Christ Church, Osaka,) 


Mexico 
Mexico: The Land, the People and the Church. 


Negroes 
The Church Among the Negroes—The Ameri- 
ean Church Institute for Negroes. 
St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 
The Black Man’s Need. 


Order by department and number. 
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An asterisk marks recent publications. 


The Philippines 
The Cross, The Flag and The Church. 


United States 


G.C. 1 Chrrech Work in the Appalachian .Mountains. 
G. C. 2 Work Among Orientals on the Pacific Coast. 


The Chureh in North Dakota. 
Wyoming: The Last of the West. 
Miscellaneous 


Prayers for Missions. 
A Litany for Missions. 


. Mid-Day Intercession for Missions. 


The Kingdom: A Missionary Catechism. 

*The Church’s Mission at Home and Abroad. 
Bishop Lloyd. 

Four Definitions. 

How Can I Give to a Particular Object and 
Yet Give to the Apportionment ? 

Women in the Mission Field. Bishop Graves. 

Mid-Day Prayer Card. 

How to Volunteer. 

The Why and How of the Missionary Budget. 

*In the Nation. 

*The Lands Beyond. 

*The Wide World. 

The Apportionment, How to Treat It and How 
to Meet It. Rhinelander. 

*Some Facts About Gifts for Missions, 1912-13. 
George Gordon King. 

Concerning Specials. 

How Shall I Vote? 

Churchmen in the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment. 

Diocesan Committee on General Missions. 

Missionary Committee. 

Forward Movement. 


It Won’t Work With Us. 

Is There Any Substitute for the Organized 
Canvass ? 

The Forward Movement in a City Parish. 

Suggestions to Leader in Every Member 
Canvass. 


1117-19 Pledge Cards—Forward Movement Sets. 


1120 
1121 
1301 
8055 


3071 
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Weekly Offerings for the Church’s Mission. 

A Message to Men. 

Why Believe in Foreign Missions? 

Catalogue of Publications. [Educational 
Department. ] 

The Library and the Museum. 


The Sunday School 


Ten Missionary Stories That Every Young 
Churchman Should Know. 10e. 

A Litany for Children. 

The Sunday School Offering. 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


1. *A Message from the Triennial of 1913. 
*To Treasurers; Diocesan and Parochial. 
3. *Some Plain Facts. 

4. Collects for Daily Use. 

8. A Message to a Weak Branch. 


10. Prehistoric Days. 

138. How Can I Help? 

14. Why Should I be a Member of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary? 

15. ‘‘Sweet Amy’’ (a story for those pre- 
paring a missionary box). 

16. A Bit of History. 5c. each; 50c. per 
dozen. ‘ 

19. An Auxiliary Campaign. 

United Offering 

100. *Resolution and Prayer Card. 

101. *What is the United Offering? 

102. *Who gave it? 


5. The Mighty Cent. 
6. Giving Like a Little 
8. An Offering of Life. 


Child, 


LATS une Spiritual Value of the United Offer- 
ing. 
Verses: ‘‘The Little Blue Box,”’ 
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THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


200. *The Junior Collect. 

201. What it is; Where it should be; How 
to Organize it. 

202. One Army—Two Departments. 

203. *Membership Card. 10c. per dozen; 
50c. per hundred. 

204. *The Junior Department at the Triennial 
of 1913. 

207. Suggestions for Junior Missionary Study. 

20. Mother Chureh and Her Juniors. A 
Missionary Play 

25. The Sunset From A Missionary Play. 
5e. each; 50c. per dozen. 

The Little Helpers 

300, *The Origin of the Little Helpers. 

3801. *The Little Helpers : Directions. 

302, *Little Helpers’ Prayers for Members 
and Leaders. 

808. Membership Card. 

304. *Letter to Leaders, 1913-1914. 

305. *Letter to Members, 1913-1914. 

22, Little Helpers. All Aboard! 


THE WoMAN’sS AUXILIARY 


TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


OUR MISSION IN BRAZIL 
By Mary Packard 


(Extracts from a paper read before the 
Woman’s Auxiliary during the Triennial, 
October 15, 1913) 

SHALL begin by telling you 

something of the more recent 

part of our mission work in Bra- 

zil; namely, that in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Up to 1908, when the Rev. Dr. 
Brown began work there, our Church 
had no representation in this city of 
about a million inhabitants, its ef- 
forts having been confined to the State 


of Rio Grande do Sul. 


The Anglican Church maintained a 
chaplain, but his ministrations were 
limited to English-speaking people, 
and Dr. Brown, at first through the 
courtesy of this English congregation, 
used their church for an evening serv- 
ice in Portuguese, as they used it 
only in the morning. It was soon 
found, however, that the Brazilian 
work could not progress without a 
Sunday school or morning service, so 
the upper story of a large house was 
rented, and, although very inadequate, 
has been used up to the present time. 

In spite of many drawbacks and 
hindrances the work has grown 
steadily. Each year has added to the 
list of communicants, and there are 
two well attended services and Sun- 
day school on Sunday, and a Woman’s 
Auxiliary which meets once a week to 
sew and once a month for a business 
session. The congregation of the 
Chapel of the Redeemer, as the little 
hall is named, have distinguished 
themselves by their liberal offerings, 
and one woman who was confirmed 
last year has presented her house, 
valued ‘at $10,000, to the mission, to 
be sold for the benefit of the fund that 


is being raised for a suitable church 
building. She has also made large 
money contributions to the same 
cause, and has given a gold snuff box, 
which belonged to her father, and 
which she values at $100. 

Two years after the Chapel of the 
Redeemer was opened, that is in 1910, 
another hall was rented in a suburb of 
Rio called Meyer, and put in charge 
of the Rev. Mr. Sergel. To this mis- 
sion I was transferred from Porto 
Alegre, where I had been for eighteen 
years, and set to help on this new 
work. We were able there to secure 
quite a nice place, and it was opened 
during Lent, and in July of the same 
year. seven were confirmed, one of 
them being a former acquaintance of 
mine in Porto Alegre. This is one 


_ of several instances where our well 


established work in the South has 
acted as a feeder to the newer work in 
Rio de Janeiro, which is constantly 
receiving new arrivals from all parts 
of Brazil. In July, also, a Woman’s 
Auxiliary was organized in Meyer. 
The suburban congregation has. se- 
cured a lot and hopes soon to build. 

In the State of Rio Grande do Sul, 
where our Church has been since 1890, 
there are now twelve consecrated 
church buildings and about thirty-six 
places of public worship, and last year 
the contributions in the field amounted 
to $16,000, an advance of $4,000 over 
the previous year. 

One point of special interest is what. 
is known as the Mountain Mission, 
on a plateau 3,000 feet above sea level, 
where the climate is always cool and 
invigorating. It is under the care 
of the Rev. Mr. Cabral, the Brazilian 
clergyman in Porto Alegre, and once 
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or twice a year he and Bishop Kinsolv- | 


ing take the train from there as far 
as it goes on the upward ascent, and 
are then met by a mounted escort 
bringing extra horses for them. 

They take several days for the 
journey, as at each stopping place 
services are held, either in a house, 
if one can be had large enough for the 
purpose, or under the shade of a 
spreading tree. At one of these places 
last year the whole day was consumed 
in preaching, the Bishop and Mr. Ca- 
bral taking it by turns, to satisfy the 
eager crowd. Babies are brought 
miles for Baptism, and there are con- 
firmations and celebrations of the 
Holy Communion. On one occasion 
when they were about to make an 
early start, the Bishop was aroused at 
four o’clock in the morning by Mr. 
Cabral’s baptizing a baby, whose par- 
ents were anxious not to let the oppor- 
tunity pass. These mountaineers of- 
fer not only a cordial hospitality, but 
the traveling expenses for a _ half- 
yearly visit, and one of the principal 
communicants has bought a portable 
organ for the use of the services, and 
intends to have his daughter taught to 
play it. 

Another interesting work is the 
diocesan school for boys in Porto Ale- 
gre, with the Rev. Mr. Thomas as 
director. Although established less 
than two years ago, it has succeeded 
in paying its running expenses, and 
re-opened this year with twenty 
boarders, its present limit, and be- 
tween thirty and forty day scholars. It 
meets a very pressing need, and we 
hope that it will soon be able to en- 
large its present capacity. 

In Porto Alegre we have our largest 
church building and a well organized 
parish, and Mr. Cabral has been pe- 
culiarly successful in attracting men 
and boys. 

In 1892 a small Church paper was 
started, and, with the exception of a 
few months’ intermission, has gone on 
steadily until it has become a journal 
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of some merit and _ consideration 
among its compeers, and for the last . 
five years or so has been self-support- 
ing. It has a family department for 
which we translate stories from our 
own Church papers and others, and its 
news of the various parishes serves to 
unify the diocese and create a frater- 
nal feeling among the clergy. These 
also contribute original articles, and in 
many ways the paper has proved itself 
of value and interest. 

As to my own work and way of liv- 
ing, I usually keep house, as I find 
that it is better for my health and in- 
creases my opportunities of useful- 
ness. I rent part of a house, generally 
the upper floor, and get some old 
woman as companion, protector and 
cook, and for the greater part of my 
stay in Porto Alegre I had from one 
to three girls living with me, to whom 
I gave daily lessons. And just here I 
will mention that all teaching was 
done in Portuguese, English being 
taught only as a separate branch. For 
four years I lived over a grocer’s 
store, but had an independent entrance 


_and little side yard. There I conduct- 


ed a sewing-school three mornings in 
the week, one of our Churchwomen, a 
skilled dressmaker, giving lessons in 
cutting and fitting and I in plain sew- 
ing and embroidery. At the close of 
the school, we read in turn a chapter 
of the Bible, which I explained briefly, 
and had a hymn and prayer. Some of 
the girls took much interest in this 
Bible lesson and later became faithful 
Church members. On Saturday even- 
ings the young men and boys who 
formed our choir came to practice the 
hymns and chants on my piano, and we 
wound up with cake and coffee and 
then a closing prayer by the rector, 
who, with his wife, was usually pres- 
ent. 

There is a country church outside 
of Porto Alegre, also under Mr. Ca- 
bral’s care, and I and some others of 
our Communion, rode thirty miles on 
horseback to attend the laying of its 
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corner-stone. But a very heavy rain 
prevented the ceremony from taking 
place at the appointed time, and on our 
return trip it was still raining. After 
crossing several swollen streams we 
came to one which could be forded 


only by loosening the reins and letting 
the horses swim over with us on their 
backs. It was a thrilling moment to 
feel the water rush over the saddle and 
see only the horse’s head above the 
surface. 


THE TRIENNIAL CONFERENCES AGAIN 


N the December number’ we 
| sketched the joint sessions of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and its Jun- 
ior Department, held on October 
14 and 20. 

On four intervening days separate 
sessions were held, the women meeting 
by themselves and the Juniors by 
themselves. At the women’s sessions 
different practical matters connected 
with the Auxiliary were considered, 
the first being that of Gifts. 

At this conference a further divi- 
sion was made, the United Offering 
Treasurers meeting with Deaconess 
Goodwin, the other treasurers of the 
diocesan branches having a meeting of 
their own. 

In taking up the general subject un- 
der consideration the gifts of boxes 
were first considered, and the sum- 
ming up of the discussion resulted in 
the following points being made: 

That new articles should be sent to the 
missionaries and their families, second- 
hand articles being reserved for schools 
and mission stations. 

That the name of the sender of each 
box should always be placed inside the 
box and also a postcard on which ac- 
knowledgment might be made. 

That a box shower or joy box be sent, 
with extra gifts for Christmas, or sur- 
prise packages which might be opened 
each month during the year to be placed 
in a large box, not to be opened until 
the time designated on each. 

The discussion on Gifts of Money 
resulted in the decision: 

That gifts toward the appropriations 
of the Board of Missions should have the 
first place in the plans of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

That these gifts are not only obliga- 
pone but truly gifts, although gifts of 

uty. 


That it is necessary to have a systema- 
tic and business-like method of securing 
them. 

The discussion of the United Offer- 
ing led to the results: 

That the appointment of parish United 
Offering treasurers be approved. 

That when no United Offering treas- 
urer is appointed, some other officer shall 
take this work as a part of her regular 


uty. : 

That the blue boxes be generally used. 

In connection with the United Offer- 
ing, concerning the Gift of Life, it was 
commended: 

That this be especially presented to 
branches of young women in _ the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

That special committees to seek out 
persons fitted for missionary service 
might be formed. 

That those who would act as tempo- 
rary workers when the regular mission- 
ary is on furlough might be sought out. 


In considering the Gift of Interces- 
sion the few words spoken by Miss 
Warren, of New York, were found so 
helpful that we wish we had them to 
give in full. Our brief notes will sug- 
gest their substance and be a help to 
those who did not hear them. 


If I could tell you what I have seen in 
the way of answer to prayer, you would 
be inclined to doubt me. Some people 
have said it was a coincidence. But it 
has not been a coincidence. It is a fact. 

. . We know that Christ is alive 
because we have seen Him and felt His 
presence, and we have worked with Him. 
Sometimes the work does not go the way 
we want it to go, but it is going the way 
He wants it to go. . Prayer is 
the hardest work in the world. It is 
very easy to do other work for missions, 
but it is very hard to pray. Prayer is 
the only thing that brings out Christ’s 
thought. Prayer is working with Him. 
Pray and feel you are with Christ. I 
can only tell you that when I pray the 
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things come that I am praying for. 
When I forget to pray I do not know 
how to do the things. When I pray the 
physical, mental and_ spiritual life 
comes.” 


The subject of the next day’s discus- 
sion was the Place of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in the Parish, and among 
the interesting points of interest 
brought out from different parts of 
the Church, none were more interest- 
ing than those from Mrs. Lambert, the 
Indian delegate from South Dakota, 
whose words we are able to report 
quite fully. 


I do not know that I need come up on 
this platform, for I am so tall I suppose 
pom be seen almost anywhere in this 

all. 

Sisters, I must say I wish I could speak 
the English language as well as I can 
my own language. The reason I say sis- 
ters is because you have shared your love 
and your own blood to us, and they have 
come to us to help us and you can see 
what they have done for me to be up 
here. Part of your love and part of 
your prayers have done that. 

f course it is very hard work, but 
we have a Woman’s Auxiliary where I 
come from. I have over one hundred 
names at the station from which I come, 
and we have a meeting every Thursday 
and a Junior Auxiliary meeting every 
Saturday afternoon. We also have a 
Babies’ Branch, which I understand can 
be called Little Helpers. I have the 
names of over sixty little babies, and the 
women love it because they can bring 
their little babies up to be in the 
Woman’s Auxiliary themselves. 


I wish I could tell you how wonderful 
these meetings are to me. It is like a 
dream. Sometimes I shut my eyes and 
rub my hands to think where I am, by 
whose strength was it I was sent here. 
It is through our dear Bishop Hare. 
He came among us, and petted us, and 
talked to us, and said, “I want you all to 
be good girls and to grow up to be 
good, honest women, and I want you to 
show how our work will spread out here.” 

In the mountain part where I come 
from we are working very hard to make 
things go right and to make the work 
light for our new Bishop. I understand 
a lot of what you have been doing at 
these meetings, and I am ready to go 
back to my people any day; I can hardly 
wait to get back and tell them about it 
all... It will be a week, it will be a 
month, before I can get through telling 


them. I never dreamed that meetings 
of this sort would be so big. I was 
scared when I first came, and I am 
scared yet. I think I will be stronger if 
God allows me to get back and tell all 
about these meetings and speak to our 
women about all you have done for me. 
I have traveled many miles to see you 
and you have taken me among you and 
have done so much for me to teach me, 
and now I am ready to go back because 
I am anxious to tell them all I have seen. 

The discussion was finally focussed 
in brief words from the diocesan rep- 
resentatives bringing a composite pic- 
ture of the Auxiliary in the parish be- 
fore the members. It was thus de- 
scribed as: 

The life of the parish; educational on 
missionary lines; the dynamo firing the 
parish; making the difference between its 
being alive and dead; standing for un- 
selfishness; the missionary spirit in the 
parish; exemplifying the difference be- 
tween the missionary spirit and philan- 
thropy; broadening the vision; giving 
spiritual growth; guarding against paro- 
chialism and breaking down parish lines; 
stopping the assurance that we do not 
believe in missions; standing in the same 
relation to the parish that the United 
Offering box does to each member of the 
Auxiliary who uses one; that it keeps us 
from forgetting that in doing for others 
we are more blest ourselves; the best 
interpretation of the Holy Catholic 
Church throughout the world. 

All this seems much to claim for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions. Possibly one final definition 
was a more true presentment—that it 
is a simple reminder. That it may 
help in effecting what was said of it at 
this time, should be its incentive for 
further effort. 

The third subject at the Woman’s 
Auxiliary conferences was Meetings, 
Diocesan and Parochial, which was in- 
troduced by the question, Why are 
some meetings stupid and ineffective? 
To this the answers came, with sug- 
gested remedies: ; 

_Lack of preparation; lack of order; 
difficulty in hearing; the use of definite 
prayer for the success of the meetings; 
a program committee for planning the 
conduct of the meetings; some knowledge 
of parliamentary law; the appointment 
of officers who will make the work of the 
Auxiliary their first business, thinking 
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of it as the Father’s -business and mak- 
ing the preparation for it paramount to 
other engagements; beginning and end- 
ing meetings at a specific time; dividing 
up the meeting according to the impor- 
tance of the different parts, using a 
good many committees, as on prayer, on 
visiting, on membership, on boxes, to- 
gether with a joint committee, composed 
of a member of the Auxiliary, the Sun- 
day-school, the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew and the 
vestry. 

The fourth separate conference was 
on missionary information. 

The first source mentioned was, nat- 
urally, THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS, and 
the recommendations were: 


That diocesan and parochial officers 
should certainly take our missionary 
magazine. That some officer in the dio- 
cese should be responsible for the in- 
crease of its subscription list. That the 
parish branches subscribe as branches. 

That a ‘canvass for subscriptions be 
made a feature of each annual meeting 
of the Auxiliary. That the secretary 
interview every woman who does not 
hand in her subscription at that time. 


Following these suggestions as to 
circulation, came suggestions as to the 
use of the magazine in connection with 
study class work, preparing talks on 
current events and furnishing subjects 
of discussion. 


Other sources of information were 
mentioned as: 


The lending library at the Church Mis- 
sions House, the reports and leaflets to be 
received from there, the use of Church 
papers, general, diocesan and parochial, 
the reporting of methods from the parish 
branches to the diocesan meetings, the 
study class exhibits, summer schools, 
missionary classes, program classes, ex- 
changes of programs, the use of “The 
King’s Business,” the book set forth this 
year by the Woman’s Central Commit- 
tee relating to women’s work for mis- 
sions, which contains many interesting 
programs and suggestive methods; the 
utilizing of the services of different 
members of the branch to carry on the 
work of study classes and program meet- 
ings, and giving to those uninterested 
specific work to do, such as reviewing a 
missionary biography. 


TRIENNIAL MESSAGES FROM THE DIOCESES 


From Albany: 


The parishes near us can give very 
little-in the way of money, but I hope 
very much interest in missions may 
be aroused in some of the beautiful 
ways suggested at the time of the Tri- 
ennial. As I had the privilege of 
being at a good many meetings and in 
the younger Miss Lindley’s class on 
China, it seems to fall on me to try 
to take some helpful message—al- 
though when I realize how little active 
work of this sort I have done before 
this time, I feel very inadequate, and 
wish someone else were at hand. 

It seems to me if, as members of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, we plan in 
these poor little parishes the semi-an- 
nual corporate Communions, with an 
offering which for a half-year~ pre- 
vious has been gathered in mite boxes, 
and then send it to the diocesan treas- 
urer, and try to use a mission prayer 
daily and plan one course of study, 


that it will help toward learning to 

think in “world terms” of our Church 

and of our dear Lord’s mission. 

From the President of the 
Branch: 

How much I should like to be at the 
conference next Thursday! 

Since none of our officers can be 
there we want you to know, at least, 
of our interest and that we have come 
from the Triennial with new vision. 

Yesterday we held the first of our 
monthly conferences. This year they 
are to be held in the smaller parishes 
and missions, alternating between the 
west and the east sides. In spite of 
the terrible storm of the early part 
of the week and the fear on the part 
of some of a crippled car service, there 
was a good attendance, ten parishes 
being represented, and much enthus- 
iasm shown. 

We had the pleasure of having Mrs. 
Chin, a graduate of St. Mary’s Hall, 


Ohio 
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with us. She has come to Lakeside 
Hospital for nurses’ training. Miss 
Ridgely says she was her right hand 
in the Wuchang Branch of the Auxil- 
iary. She told very simply and sweet- 
ly of her old school. We are asking 
our women to pray one minute a day 
during the next month for St. Mary’s 
Hall. We shall follow this by special 
appeals for gifts. 

We are trying to organize a branch 
of isolated Churchwomen, each mem- 
ber being a twig on the branch. We 
plan to see that each receives THE 
SPIRIT OF MISSIONS and our diocesan 
paper and the various leaflets that 
come from the Church Missions 
House. In return we are asking that 
each one promises to use the Auxiliary 
prayers, to have a United Offering 
box and a share in that gift, and to 
use the United Offering prayer. The 
Archdeacon has given us a list of 
about twenty-five names, and I am 
sending a personal letter to each one. 
It seemed better to have this first 
communication go from the diocesan 
president, but after organization a 
committee will take charge of this 
new branch. 

We are trying to use THE SPIRIT OF 
MISSIONS as suggested, putting it into 
nurses’ homes, dentists’ offices, etc. 

As soon as possible we shall decide 
on the day of prayer and corporate 
Communion for the diocesan branch, 
and are preparing the way now by 
telling of the resolution and our plan 
to carry it out. 


THE DECEMBER CONFER- 


ENCE 
HE third Thursday in Decem- 
ber was kept by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in a somewhat 
different fashion from the 
usual service and conference. 

At 10 o’clock in the morning about 
one hundred officers and other mem- 
bers met in Calvary Church, where the 
Holy Communion was celebrated by 
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Bishop Lloyd, assisted by Mr. Gray. 

In the course of the Service Bishop 
Lloyd gave to those who were present 
his Advent message, based on the 
words in the sixth verse of the third 
chapter of the Gospel according to 
St. Luke: “All flesh shall see the 
salvation of our God.” 

He reminded us that Advent calls 
us to think upon the King coming 
back to His own, and that every rec- 
ord says ‘Rejoice’ because He will 
come in judgment, and the reason of 
the rejoicing is that righteousness is 
sure to come. Therefore, we must get 
away from our own littleness and 
think of what Christ wants to have 
done and see how it may be accom- 
plished. And this work of His must 
be done through the members of His 
Body, the men and women whose life 
is the life of Christ. So our task is 
to bring the revelation to all people, 
that they may have those things which 
are theirs, their liberty and the use 
of the gifts God meant them to enjoy. 
In all the work that the members of 
the Auxiliary are going to do they 
must remember that it is perfectly 
simple, perfectly easy to be measured 
and clear to be seen. Our work is 
going to be waste or worth while just 
in proportion as we have done it in 
our way or in His way. We may not 
do it in His way without His showing 
us, we cannot do it unless our mind 
is subject to His mind, our choice sub- 
ject to His pleasure, our will subject 
to His will in performing it. 

At the close of the Service the 
Board Room was filled with repre- 
sentatives from the Connecticut, Long 
Island, Los Angeles, Michigan, New- 
ark, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Southern Virginia Branches, 
and the time till noonday prayers was 
occupied with a talk from Mr. Wood, 
which was followed by a few pertinent 
questions which would have led to 
much interesting conference had time 
only allowed. 

Mr. Wood began his remarks in an- 
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swer to the question, “How to deal 
with authorized specials?” with the 
statement that he could best answer 
it in two words, “Raise them.” But 
as this would be hardly satisfactory 
as completely covering the question, 
he went on to speak of the importance 
of specials in the work of the mission 
field, and to explain that a great part 
of the regular work has arisen from 
beginnings which have been specials; 
that the purchase of property and 
erection of buildings must all be 
specials; that the growing work, in 
fact, is always beckoning us on. 

As to what constitutes authorized 
specials, these are of two kinds: first, 
those which originate in the Board, 
which are of somewhat rare occur- 
rence, as the new China Fund; and, 
secondly, those which originate in the 
field, and which concern the providing 
of equipment for stations, the paying 
of obligations already incurred, and 
the running expenses of a mission; 
this last being the kind of special the 
Board is least likely to approve, as its 
constant work is to raise the means 
fer continuance of mission stations. 

Mr. Wood went on to urge the value 
of concerted intercession for a definite 
purpose, and touched upon the danger 
of emphasizing prayer without work, 
saying that they must go hand in 
hand. He advised us not to be hasty 
in the matter, but rather to be de- 
liberate in order to coordinate effort, 
and to learn who should help. There 
might be said to be at present a sort 
of missionary trust, and that many 
people now on the outside might be 
brought into it and especially en- 
listed. For them and every person 
canvass might be made, a list taken, 
and these givers catalogued accord- 
ingly. He suggested that the Auxil- 
iary organize in localities not often 
considered as fields for this work; pre- 
pare campaigns in such places, and 
bear in mind that, while a fixed goal in 
each diocese is good to have, it should 
not be an unworthy one. 


In providing for specials reckless- 
ness is an essential. When a large 
sum is needed it is better to give the 
few able givers the privilege than to 
divide it into small portions among 
the many. 

The sum of the matter seemed to 
be that while the Board’s own work 
must be conscientiously performed, a 
certain enthusiasm would die out of 
the service, if specials might not some- 
times warm the heart and quicken it 
to action. 


UNITED OFFERING BUILD- 
INGS 


E have received the order of serv- 

ice for the opening of the George 

C. Thomas Memorial Dormitory at St. 

Augustine’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 

This occurred on the afternoon of 

Wednesday, November 26th, and we 

rejoice to know that the building to 

which $10,000 from the United Offer- 

ings of 1910 and 1913 was applied is 
now being put to use. 


_LETTER from Wuchang, dated 
November 2, says, “The building 

is begun, that is, the foundations are 
begun. Three days of digging have 
nearly leveled the elevation, which was 
in the way. Now if we get a new 
worker and $1,500 in gold for a house, 
we shall be almost satisfied; but we 
need an English teacher, too, who will 
not learn Chinese, but teach English 
alone. That house seems essential.” 


THE JANUARY CONFERENCE 


For Diocesan Officers 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 15TH. 
10 A. M.—Holy Communion in the 
Chapel of the Church Missions House. 
10.80.—Conference in Board Room. 
Report and discussion on “Progress 
on the Relation of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary to Its Junior Department, and 
to Other Organizations Within the 
Church; the Grading System.” 
Leader—Mrs. Boynton, of the New- 
ark Branch. 


THE JUNIOR PAGE 


At the time of the Triennial the 
Juniors had an exhibit and we are 
glad to print the following account 
written by Deaconess West, of the 
Diocese of Newark: 


THE JUNIOR AUXILIARY EXHIBIT 
AT THE TRIENNIAL. 


October, 1918. 


We wish we could send you a living 
picture of the Junior exhibit held in New 
York last October instead of a pen pic- 
ture only. We can but give you a vision 
of the whole and mention a few single 
articles. The exhibit was in charge of 
Miss Adelaide Case and completely filled 
the tables and walls of a large room. 
Everything there was so well worth men- 
tioning that we do not know where to 
draw the line. We trust that no branch 
will feel “left out” of this article or, at 
any rate, please feel that it was not done 
intentionally. 

The scrap-books already mentioned in 
the Living Church were of the first or- 
der. And let us say that the first order 
in scrap-books means something nowa- 
days. Time was when we pasted news- 
paper clippings into a book already writ- 
ten upon, making a modern palimpsest. 
Then we came to the picture stage and 
bought an album which we filled for the 
children. About this time the Auxiliary 
scrap-book began, with pictures culled 
from the Spirit oF MISSIONS and an oc- 
casional postal picture of a bishop or a 
letter from a missionary. But now! 
The growth of a parish or diocese in pic- 
ture and print, in a book with a beauti- 
fully designed cover, an object lesson and 
a thing of beauty—this is what we saw 
at St. Michael’s. How many children 
and leaders and mothers and fathers and 
even rectors, think you, helped to bring 
to perfection “The Church in California” 
made not by California, but by Chicago; 
or the Record Book from Morristown, 
with its minutes of three years and its 
letters from many mission stations? 

Quilts have gone through an equal 
number of stages. The outline figure is 
now in vogue. We saw a very cunning 
one of Noah’s Ark and all the animals. 
The most elaborate was “The Tale of 
Peter Rabbit,” giving the whole of that 
fascinating story in picture and word. 
But the most instructive quilt was one 
which showed all sorts of ecclesiastical 
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symbols. Quilts are the leaders’ joy, be- 
cause they unite the work of many chil- 
dren in one composite whole, and _ the 
work can be done at home or in the class. 
One little quilt strayed away and joined 
the rest of the Indian exhibit at “Every- 
where.” It seemed to feel quite at home 
there, as did the missionary play—“Prin- 
cess Merry Heart and the Light Fairies 
—which we found in the St. Michael’s 
exhibit. It is a delightful play, and we 
don’t know how it escaped “Everywhere. 
Near it was a missionary game made by 
the diocese of Maine. Games, like plays, 
are growing popular, and we saw sev- 
eral on the tables. Maps and charts 
filled quite a space. Maps of different 
dioceses showing principal cities and red 
crosses where there are Junior branches 
were made on yellow window shades, sev- 
eral maps being tacked on one roller. 
A very helpful chart showed five red 
hearts, each a different size, representing 
self, family, parish, diocese, world, with 
the question, “How large is your heart?” 
The whole family of dolls came to this 
exhibit, some beautifully dressed, some 
made of raffia, even kindergartners and 
choir boys were there. The latter were 
in an Alaska scene, the Church building 
(paste-board), pine trees (paper), snow 
(cotton), covering everything, and the 
vested choir marching through the snow 
to the service. 

There were many pieces and many va- 
rieties of clothing; there was wooden fur- 
niture and furniture made of cardboard 
and covered with cloth, with brass (but- 
ton) knobs and mirrors. Space forbids 
our mentioning the many things showing 
careful work and loving thought. 

The Little Helpers’ exhibit alone was 
worth going far to see. Its principal 
attraction was a representation of the 
Kindergarten at Akita, Japan, which is 
supported by the Little Helpers. It 
showed the school-house surrounded by a 
fence, with the kindergartners them- 
selves forming a circle in the yard. 
Japanese mothers dressed the dolls and a 
Japanese father made the model of the 
fence... And also in the Little Helpers’ 
department we saw three candles, a tiny 
one for the Little Helpers, a larger one 
for the older Juniors and a great big one 
for the Woman’s Auxiliary. It made us 
feel that we are but Church children 
grown up, and that there are in the 
Church hundreds of children still grow- 
ing up and growing in wisdom and grace 
as true members of the Kingdom. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


TO APPLY ON THE APPORTIONMENT AND AID 
THE BOARD IN MEETING ITS APPROPRIATION 


_ Offerings are asked to sustain missions in thirty-two missionary districts in the 
United States, Africa, China, Japan, Brazil, Haiti, Mexico and Cuba; in forty-three 


dioceses, including missions to the Indians and to the Negroes; to pay the salaries of 
thirty-one bishops, and stipends to 2,553 missionary workers, domestic and foreign; 
also two general missionaries to the Swedes and three missionaries among deaf mutes 
in the Middle West and the South; and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 

With all the remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always be made 
payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treasurer, and sent to him, Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
ing from September 1st, 1913, to December 1st, 1913. 


Apportionment 
for Domestic Amount 
DIOCESE OR and Foreign | received from 
MISSIONARY Missions, September 1st, 
DISTRICT | September Ist, 1913, to 
1913-14 Dec. 1st, 1913 
| PRE 
DEPARTMENT I. 
Cannschent 25 i 5 fsa} $55,186 $5,877.14 
INAIBE royce oldcetewess , 869 211.60 
Massachusetts....... 75,044 4,079.64 
New Hampshire......| 5,644 465.24 
Rhode lsland....:.... 20,051 1,569.04 
MWEREOR Ue enerecreitene sve | 4,691 444.74 
W. Massachusetts... .| 14,016 589.25 
179,501 13,236.65 
DEPARTMEN7 II. 
PAM atiyypemeers. eeeiaice eons 26,042 1,319.82 
Central New York.... 21,942 2,088.52 
Lonedslande, .65 <<. 63,124 1,673.50 
INE WUE re slasoit stone sevens AT Sti. 3,556.68 
New Jersey.......... 28,465 1,471.25 
New: Y Of < oi sates sien 266,389 9,868.28 
W. New York........ 26,026 1,568.05 
IPOrtosiCO shai eos sinc TS OEM teth taal sce 
473,694 21,546.10 
DEPARTMENT III 
| 
Bethlehem.......... 17,067 1,032.22 
Dela WAreis ca recto! alia ' 4,834 474.10 
ASCO teccee exe one tore 's 2,586 131.34 
1 Eihea Con Pers fener RRO 5,601 169.65 
Barrispure'ccn. cis. + | 10,867 667 .32 
Marylarid’. +. deletes avs 29,917 1 Si2ook 
Pennsylvania........ 147,331 8,292.14 
Pittsburgh..... 24,157 1,481.59 
Southern Virginia..... 16,165 810.75 
Witqesbanee Amo thoe et erec 14,358 1,985.44 
Washington s..5. 3% 22,266 1,274.35 
We viaTrginiascn cms eer 6,356 1,027.28 
301,505 18,718.49 


Apportionment 
for Domestic Amount 
DIOCESE OR and Foreign | received from 
MISSIONARY Missions, September ist, 
DISTRICT September ist, 1913, to 
1913-14 Dec. 1st, 1913 
DEPARTMENT IV. 
Alabama icv ee at $7,465 $98.82 
Witla ita stig) suscsyscrn oe 5,127 544.35 
East Carolina........ 3,674 16.00 
Wloridasc ioe aacntern oa A SSSSte | eet tane hice 
GeOLgia . conscraaecee 3,883 40.40 
Kentuckysi arc htats set 7,698 681.77 
Rextmetosl fe... cans ees 2,369 106.20 
WOUISIaNa n= ecto 8,032 318.50 
MSSIS ID DIewe a ere tere os | 4,933 121.70 
North Carolina... 5,381 187.83 
South Carolina 7,706 353.99 
Tennessee ise civ as stare 6,937 477.66 
Asheville............ 3,041 133.26 
Southern Florida..... be EN eter a cbicdh oo 
71,432 3,080.48 
DEPARTMENT VY. 

CUICAZOreiia ed nice ales 45,203 1,895.79 
Pond diwlacs i... 3,620 100.48 
Indianapolis......... 4,424 205.26 
Marduetten.).0.e. eon 2,210 46.51 
MEIC AIG Sere. evarncces 16,740 942.56 
Michigan City....... 2eA0S 90.22 
Milwaukee.......... 12,893 501.71 
BION Were tiers tices 24,693 841.77 
QO@inceyte akties 2rS52 194.50 
Southern Ohio....... 14,722 720.61 
Springieldan «scsi EO = cru teehee 
W. Michigan........ 6,170 227.05 
138,817 5,766.46 


7! 


Apportionment 
for Domestic 


Amount 


Apportionment 
for Domestic 


Amount 


DIOCESE OR and Foreign | received from DIOCESE OR and Foreign _ received from 
MISSIONARY Missions, September ist, MISSIONARY Missions, September ist, 
DISTRICT September 1st, 1913, to DISTRICT September ist, 1913, to 
1913-14 Dec. ist, 1913 1913-14 | Dec. ist, 1913 
DEPARTMENT VI. DEPARTMENT VIII. 
Coloradovsnen. cu. $9,054 $286.53) .|||(Calitonnians es) $11,528 $1,002 .00 
Iaith aes ow ee 3,413 339.50 ||LosAngeles......... 121325 207.05 
ROyaeeneice cdo las base 8,228 25078) |} Olyamipiae ee ae 4,666 | 142.90 
WinnesOtauss «4 -h-u' 2 13,169 150.41 Oregonn quae kes 3,603 | 151.39 
I if05 ol: Ke: ns ee 4,504 298.89 Sacramento... 0. ohs. 2 DIS! Was carte ee 
Nebraskarseraass.: 3% 4,198 29-47) Al asivanonren mate ct ane 1,000 155.56 
North Dakota... .~ 2. 1,678 47-00 Arizona, Seeaeenen ae 846 55.00 
South Dakota... ... 2,300 221.54 Eastern Oregon...... (EE 400.00 
Western Colorado... . 594 10.45 ONO een aes 2,135.) Cae eee 
Western Nebraska... . 1,344 LO521.5 te || idahoire semen seen en ares 1,647 "RR eee 
Wiyoming. <2 2.5: 1,465 19/9073 |Nevadalaeeeteeae 982 | 4.06 
San Joaquin. o.c8 0. 1,028° 41 12.70 
49 ,947 1,752.62 Spokane. seroma 1,995 258.00 
The Philippines. ..... 500s 4 eee ere 
Uitahit = 20s eee 037, - 4) Aiicmeieeamete 
45 ,987 2,388 .66 
Anking 200 50.99 
DEPARTMENT VII. Brazil 250) |" emacuienereeee 
Canal Zone 200. _ | 4.25 
PANIC AISASH Fe ahyclst crea aves $3,422 $352.19 uba $40" i enc aeons 
WD alicasmeenovecie secs scree DES, 10:00 © || Flaite. :. oS aca: cs cr cite ee leee erent, ca leeks Sant eee eauneS 
PRA TSS Heat jaiehe a oie x 3,955 201.17 ||Hankow 250) Ni eho 
Missouri... .. 13,160 927.59 ||Kyoto 1608) ee kelace neem 
TEXAS 5 cles « xf 55515: 604.84 || Liberia 420 184.71 
West Missouri....... 5,852 63.13 Mexico 420 ..) ofa Paces 
NWWESUPLeXaSie cia ccc. Betas 50.90 || Shanghai 250) ||; actinic 
Eastern Oklahoma... .. 966 89.07 || Tokyo 330 | 4.69 
New Mexico......... 964 22.50 ||European Ch.’s...... 17680" "| "eee 
Northi@ekass oi... .cd. 406 18', 10") || Foreign’ Miscell: >, ) 2) a. emtaee Sic oMereomereretens a 
blah oie severctet sos 1,110 144-81 
SALT ae eedtotecrscece cess 919 47.64 5,000 244.64 
40,901 2,531.94 Total. ccna $1,307,784 $69, 266.04 
I 
TO DECEMBER 1, TO DECEMBER 1, 

SOURCE 1913 1912 INCREASE DECREASE 
faeeErom congregations ...°. i c.c608 senses $52,892.75 $50,837.17 $2055.58) > | cae 
Peemerom NGIVIdUals:. 6... vc ice es ee nae 8,093.25 13,385.82" seed eae §,292.57 
Se rom ounday-schools. (0. cee. ee ve 2,255.48 2 54002 | oS ronene 284.54 
4, From Woman’s Auxiliary........... 6,024.56 1,839).01. = BS rate 1,815.15 
MI COUMSTICCLESE 2 aces gc cvese cit) aelareidc'e a 20,057.15 15,471.61 4,585.54" “sc ueeeton 
6. Miscellaneous items................ 2,391.94 1,068.64 1,323.30 7 Sei 

Ota sc c's: cresteerere + coeer eis $91,715.13 $91,142.97 bieicia 1G ence 
7. Woman's Auxiliary United Offering... 18,000.00 18000. 00) = uannnees Xk 6.9) a eee 
BROUBL 3, << hea aatarstan se leera arenes $109,715.13 $109, 142.97 $5726, SS 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR 


SEPTEMBER 1ST, 1913, TO AUGUST 31ST, 1914 


Amount Needed for the Year 


1. To pay appropriations as made to date for the work at home and abroad...............:. $1, 405,838.40 
2. To replace Reserve Funds temporarily used for the current work..........-.00-ceccevceee 197,294.42 
(014) (eo irr er wea Schima clings Jc.cuvn claw aediSeratusnaracin - $1,603, 132.82 

Total receipts to date applicable on appropriations. ..........00ceeececececcuctcuctecces 109,715.13 


Amount needed before August 31st, 1913..., 


72 


$1,493,417.69 


